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DE PROFUNDIS 
By A PUBLISHER. 


N these days when the manufacturer and the 
[ erctan are happy if they can secure sufficient 

business at a price which permits them to run their 
establishments without loss, and ubique luctus, ubique 
pavor chills the heart, it is less than ever to be ex- 
pected that the woes of the publisher should call forth 
tears. A tragedy ending with a publisher in articulo 
mortis from a self-inflicted wound might conceivably 
arouse terror, but never pity. Still, the fact remains 
that not within living memory has the publishing 
trade known so lean a time as now. 

Costs of production, led by a fall in the price of 
paper, had shown a slight tendency to decline, and 
the younger and more sanguine publishers, after an 
April worthy of Browning’s commendation, were 
beginning to feel a somewhat less mournful interest 
in the MSS. tucked away in their safes, when, sud- 
denly, the export market for books collapsed utterly, 
and the home demand entered upon a process of 
shrinking, of which the end is not yet. Add to this 
the difficulty of obtaining payment for goods sold 
abroad six or even twelve months ago, and it need no 
longer be a subject of remark that one of our largest 
and oldest publishing houses has not issued a single 
new book for months past. The publishing trade is 
dead. It died; to employ the extraordinary metaphoric 
sort of writing to be found in articles on the money 
market, in sympathy with the slump in tin plates, and 
all the other staples of our trade, which, if they 
swell the revenues of the principality of Monaco, feed 
also the Pierian spring. 

What is all mankind’s calamity can be no particular 
man’s complaint. We are left, if one may be pardoned 
the abuse of another good word, to play the 
philosopher. Alas! Quotus quisque philosophorum 
invenitur, qui sit ita moratus ut ratio postulat! And 
the publisher, as he listlessly contemplates his immove- 
able stocks, may surely be excused if he confesses that 
to the already overburdened consciousness which he 
shares with others there is added a perplexity peculiarly 
his own. 

Noble passages from the ‘ Areopagitica’ recur to 
his mind; Elia in his thread-bare brown suit, peering 
through Barker’s window, pale with the thought that 
the Beaumont and Fletcher folio might have disap- 
peared, recalls similar privations of his own; and the 
wonder grows that, in times of general impoverish- 
ment, when the choice lies between a book and some 
more dubious satisfaction, the book is always left. We 
do not because of our poverty deny new silk stockings 
and stylish shoes to our women, or eat fewer bad 
dinners at fashionable restaurants, or indulge our taste 
for musical comedy the less; but being practical men, 
we look facts in the face and cut out the book bill! 
Car it be that, apart from the professional classes who 
read to live, and people of culture living to read, no 
one has any real interest in books? Or is it that, old 
books being so much more worthy the name than new, 
a light purse moves us to repentance, and sends us 
back, confessing our sins, to the comfort of the masters 
we have so long and shamefully ignored? 

Certainly we are somewhat closely packed in these 
tight little islands. Population grows apace, and the 
delightful prospect of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is not so remote as it was when we were young. 
The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, sagacious man, pro- 
ceeds in earnest to educate our new masters, and half- 
breaks the rest of us to provide timber for his educa- 
tional ladder. There ought primé facie to be a large 
demand, if not for biblia, at least for biblia a-biblia. 
And so in all conscience there is. The Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 may not have appreciably in- 
fluenced command over our mother tongue except for 
the worse, and it may perhaps be thought that of all 
our teeming British youth the success of the few clever 
young Jews who have worried themselves from the 
elementary school to the University has been some- 
what dearly bought at the cost of millions of pounds 
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i. 
apiece. But there is a brighter side. It cannot be 
questioned that it was that great act of statesmanship 
which gave us John Bull, the Amalgamated Press, 
and Mr. Herbert Jenkins. But for that the ‘ Tarzan’ 
series, and Ethel M. Dell, and Mrs. Barclay, and 
Charles Garvice, and all those other gods and god- 
desses who swarm the lower slopes of Parnassus, and 
whose popularity staggers the unsuccessful writer of 
literature might have had a distinctly frostier wel- 
come among us than their amazing fertility—they have 
that contact with genius—would seem to merit. After 
all, there are two sorts of success. You may write 
books which everybody reads, or you may write a book 
that no one can or will read. 

It is unnecessary to labour the feelings of the pub- 
lisher who has a Florence Barclay in his list. Only, it 
is all so easy that he may be well advised to hide the 
sales, lest one morning he wakes to find all the world 
doing it and the market gone. It is the writer of real 
literature, which no one has sufficient interest in to 
read, who turns the publisher’s frugal joys to mourn- 
ing, and makes of his eyes a fountain of tears. For 
there is that about publishing which constitutes the 
‘* stickit ’’ author a more than ordinary peril. In any 
other business you cut your losses quickly, provided 
you have observed ordinary rules of prudence. But 
only at the pain of self-mutilation can you breathe 
Vale! vale! in aeternum vale! to your literary 
protégé who is always to arrive but never does. 
Noblesse oblige. To the uninitiated it certainly looks 
very like business when the trouble begins. But that 
is mere appearance, and the true relationship is 
rapidly disclosed. What that relationship is, modesty 
forbids me to say. I can but obscurely hint that, in 
this matter, the opinion of the literary agent is un- 
trustworthy. 

The young man of letters sends you a thin MS.., his 
first effort, which he begs you to be good enough to 
read. The work is immature, but it’s the immaturity 
of spring. You feel that you should keep an eye on 
him, and you reply encouragingly. Months pass, and 
a larger MS. arrives. You read it with feelings akin 
to those of Keats when he chanced upon Chapman, 
and are quite sure that you have something worth 
while at last. He is invited to call. He talks well, 
and there’s an air of genius about him. You sign a 
contract and begin a friendship, which, growing with 
the lengthening years, makes strict business more and 
more impossible. One hundred and twenty copies of 
the book go to the reviewers. Your judgment is con- 
firmed, and the sales reach exactly seven hundred and 
forty-three copies, a distinctly hopeful result, so you 
think. Three other books by the same writer follow 
at due intervals, each more favourably reviewed, and 
selling better than the last; but none of them reaches 
2,000 copies. Then the author dies, leaving his fifth 
book half-finished; and, having paid the last tribute of 
respect to his memory, you finally close the accounts, 
thankful that the loss, irrespective of establishment 
charges, is no more than £680. 

That was no uncommon publishing experience in the 
days when the sale of an edition of 1,000 copies showed 
a slight profit on cost of production. Now that a book 
costs at least three times as much to produce as it did 
then, the reader having the necessary mathematics may 
be left to determine for himself the precise odds 
against finding a publisher able and still willing to 
indulge such fearful joys. Some of our best writers 
have only come into their own, bringing their pub- 
lishers with them, after years of unappreciated effort. 
Is it impertinent to inquire who is to midwife the 
Jameses and the Merediths to-day? : 

Having noticed’ several new names lately in the list 
of publishers, I had thought of according them here a 
few words of welcome. But on second thoughts I 


will defer that pleasure until the Editor gives me 
further leave, if indeed by that time I have not sold 
out of publishing, and turned 
‘to watch the certain things, 
Swine, and slow moons like silver rings, 
And the ripening of the plums.’’ 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PRINTERS 


N his textual introduction to ‘The Tempest,’ 
[ istes published as the first volume of the new 

Cambridge Shakespeare,* Mr. Dover Wilson 
shows how of late years the study of Shakespearian 
texts has shifted to new ground. About former editors 
and their ways Sir Arthur Quiller Couch quotes these 
** wise words by one 
of Shakespeare’s 
wisest editors,’’ Wil- 
liam Aldis Wright: 
feel justified in 
saying that in most 
cases ignorance and 
conceit are the fruit- 
ful parents of conjec- 
tural emendation.”’ 
In this new edition 
Sir Arthur and his 
colleague are propos- 


ing to cut Shake- 
speare free from the 
accretions of the long 


line of their predeces- 
sors. They go back 
to the texts of the 
good ’’ quartos and 
of the First Folio, and 
when these are pal- 
pably at fault, they 
seek to emend them, 
not by suggesting 
what Shakespeare 
might have written 
but by using biblio- 
graphical knowledge 
to restore what he 
really wrote. They 
assume that the com- 
positors who first put 
Shakespeare’s poems 
and plays into type, 
rendered with fair 
accuracy the copy be- 
fore them saving only 
certain well-recog- 
nised classes of error 
into which composi- 
tors are likely to slip. 
If sometimes the com- 
positor misread his 
copy, they assume 
that the error was not 
due to gross incom- 
petence or gross care- 
lessness, but to want of clearness or to other faults 
in the manuscript, due sometimes to the ambiguous 
shape of the written letters, sometimes to corrections, 
interlineations, cancellings, or lacunae in the written 
text. If any passage is obviously at fault, the com- 
positor’s rendering of it is to be taken much as a judge 
might take the evidence of a trustworthy witness for 
the defence—as something generally reliable, but 
to be sifted, supplemented, and checked by whatever 
other evidence may be available. 

In the case of the Shakespeare texts there is such 
evidence as the character of contemporary handwrit- 
ing—of Shakespeare’s own handwriting, if the inter- 
polations in Anthony Munday’s ‘‘ Sir Thomas More ’ 
are really in his hand; in the source, nature, and pur- 
pose of the copy; in the use of spelling and punctuation 
in Shakespeare’s day; in the ways, practices, and mal- 
practices of Elizabethan publishers and printers. If we 
know what Shakespeare’s writing looked like, for in- 
stance, we may be able to reconstruct the letters of 
words which a copyist or compositor misread. If 
there is evidence that Shakespeare himself furnished 
the printer with the copy of a poem, the printed text 
bears the highest possible authority. If a play was 


* Noticed in the Sarurpay Review, Feb. 19, 1921. 
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Vilia mireturvulgus : mibi flanus Apollo 
Pocula Caftalia plena miniftret aqua. 


LONDON 
Imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be foldat 


eofthe white Greyhound in 
Paules Church-yard, 


I 5 93- 1600, 
Wives ’ of 1602, an 
THE FIRST QUARTO OF VENUS AND ADONIS. (Actual size.) es * of 1602, and 
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- set from a prompt copy used by the company with 


which Shakespeare himself acted, the authority of the 
text, although high, might be impaired by such ex. 
cisions, alterations, stage directions, as might be 
found advisable or necessary from the special conditions 
under which the play was to be performed. If, on the 
other hand, the play or the poem was printed from 
stolen or surreptitious copy—written out, perhaps 
from notes or from 
memory by some 
pirate actor ; or pieced 
together from the 
parts of the several 
actors in the play; or 
copied and recopied 
from manuscripts in 
; private hands — the 
text would be likely to 
be corrupt. 

Now there is reason 
to believe that the 
several plays and 
poems were set into 
type and printed from 
such sources as these. 
It is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that Shake- 
speare himself gave 
the printer copy for 
two of his poems, and 
for those two only of 
all his writings; even 
that he read the 
proofs. It is held by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard 
that some of the first 
quartos of the plays 
were printed from 
prompt copies belong- 
ing to the company of 
players to which 
Shakespeare be- 
longed. It is known 
that Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were circu- 
lated in manuscript 
many years before 
they were first printed 
in the quarto of 1609. 
Certain ‘ bad” 
quartos—the ‘Romeo 
and Juliet ’ of 1597, 
the ‘Henry V.’ of 

the ‘ Merry 


the ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 
—are thought to have been based on theatrical abridge- 
ments of full-length manuscripts, partially revised by 
Shakespeare and touched up for publication by some 
private actor. 

It is not our purpose to review the evidence for 
these conclusions. That must be sought in the books, 
articles and correspondence of such bibliographers as 
Mr. A. W. Polland and Mr. Dover Wilson—with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw intervening. We merely point out how 
the recent trend which Shakespearean criticism has 
taken gives new interest and a newly recognised im- 
portance to those who gave us the first printed texts 
through which alone Shakespeare’s plays and poems 
have reached us. 

Richard Field, who printed ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ in 
1593 and ‘ Lucrece’ in 1594, was the first to print 
any of Shakespeare’s writings. But these editions 
have much greater interest than the mere accident of 
priority; for it is likely that Field, alone of all Shake- 
speare’s printers, got his copy from the hand of the 
poet himself, and even that Shakespeare was present 
to read the proofs of these poems as they were 
passing through the press. Field, the son of a Strat- 
ford tanner, was only some three years older than 
Shakespeare, and is likely to have been his school- 
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fellow at Stratford Grammar School. He was in 
London early in 1579, and in that year ‘‘ putt himself 
apprentiss ’’ to George Bishop, citizen and stationer, 
with a proviso that he should serve the first six years 
of his time with Thomas Vautrollier ‘‘ to learne ye 
arte of printing.’’ Vautrollier, a Huguenot refugee, 
was one of the best printers and a leading publisher of 
his time. When Field married Vautrollier’s widow 
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copies belonging to Shakespeare’s company and in 
some instances perhaps from his autograph—begin 
with the ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ printed by John Danter 
in 1594, and end with ‘ Othello,’ printed by Nicholas 
Okes for Thomas Wellesley in 1622; and the ‘‘ bad ”’ 
quartos, which begin with the ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
printed by John Danter in 1597, end with the 
‘ Pericles,’ printed in 1608. Let us pass on to the 


or his daughter—it is names of two men 
not quite certain O E G H who have the greatest 


which—and succeeded 
to his business about 
the year 1588, he 
must also have come 
into possession of his 
stock of books. It 
was about this time 
that Shakespeare went 
from Stratford to Lon- 
don, and began the 
‘‘lost’’ years of his life 
for which supposition 
must supply the place 
of records. It is a 
reasonable conjecture 
that in those years he 
made a_ resumed 
friendship with his 
fellow - townsman 
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HONOVRABLE,HENRY 
VVriothefley,F arle of Southhampton, 
and Baron of Titchfield. 


place of all in Shake- 
speare’s bibliography 
— William Jaggard, 
the printer of the 
First Folio in 1623, 
and Thomas Thorpe, 
the publisher of the 


HE loue I dedicate to your Sonnets, in 1609. 


Jaggard comes first 


Lordfhip is withoutend:wher- even in date, for in 


1599 he _ published 


of this Pamphlet without be- ander the title ‘ The 
ginning is but a fupertluous Passionate Pilgrim by 


William  Shake- 


Moity. The warrant! haue of speare,’ a number of 


poems of which a few 


your Honourable difpofition, oniy were written by 
notthe worth of my votutord him, and the rest by 


Thomas Heywood, 


Richard Field, and Lines makes it aflured ofacceptance, VVhat I haue Barnfield, and other 


that he used to visit 


writers. Jaggard had 


him at his printing Gone is yours, what ] hauetodoeisyours, being Yot yer ‘begun to 
office at Blackfriars. partin alll haue,deuoted yours. VVeremy worth print on his own ac- 


Perhaps he would 


count. The ‘Passion- 


dabble with his greater,my duety would thew greater, meanetime, ate Pilgrim’ is a 


friend’s type and 


mean little octavo, 


From the many refer- long life Ril lengthned with all happinefle. 


ences to printing 
found in Shake- 
speare’s plays and 
poems William Blades 
even argued that he 
may have learned 
himself to practise the 
art at Field’s office. 
It is likely that Vau- 
trollier’s books which 
he would have found 
there had a far more 


the development of Shakespeare’s genius than had 
Field’s types and presses, for the Frenchman Vau- 
trollier was more cosmopolitan in his publications 
than were most of his fellow-publishers, and he 
brought out editions of Cicero, Ovid, and Baptista 
Mantuanus (the ‘‘ good old Mantuan’’ of ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ iv., 2), all of which and many more 
were in Vautrollier’s monopoly. The ‘Campo de Fior ’ 
and ‘ The French Littleton’ may have introduced 
Shakespeare to the French and Italian languages. He 
might have found there also Du Bartas’s ‘ Divine 
Weeks,’ published by Field himself in 1592, and 
North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ published by Vautrollier in 1579, 
and again by Field in 1595. Whatever the bonds 
which linked Shakespeare with Field, we know that in 
1593 Field printed and published ‘‘ Venus and Adonis 
by William Shakespeare,’ who dedicated to Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, this ‘‘ the first heir 
of my invention,’’ as well as ‘ Lucrece,’ which Field 
printed in the year following. These alone out of all 
that Shakespeare wrote seem to have been printed 
under Shakespeare’s own eye, and they are freer from 
errors than any others of the texts. With Vau- 
trollier’s devices and type Field acquired also some of 
the good taste which marked his work. 

We have no room here to deal in detail with the 
many publishers and printers who had a creditable— 
and sometimes a less creditable—share in the production 
of the quarto plays. Of these the ‘‘good’’ quartos, which 
in Mr. Pollard’s belief were printed from prompt 


Your Lordfhips in all duety. 


‘printing, and its 


with abundant mis- 
prints. In 1612 Jag- 
gard printed another 
edition, ‘‘ whereunto 
is newly added Love- 
Epistles, the first 
from Paris to Hellen, 
and Hellen’s answer 


ial backe againe to 
William Shakefpeare. Paris.” Although 
printed as  Shake- 

A2 speare’s, these were 


: : [€ FROM THE FIRST QUARTO OF LUCRECE, PUBLISHED BY RICHARD FIELD IN 1594. really by Heywood, 
important influence in (Actual si 


size.) and had been printed 
under his name in 1609. Jaggard’s piracy called 
forth a vehement protest from Heywood, and at Hey- 
wood’s instance from Shakespeare himself, ‘‘ the only 
literary outrage,’’ writes Mr. Pollard, ‘‘ which is 
known to have ruffled that tolerant person’s equa- 
nimity.”’ Jaggard bought the business of James 
Roberts, the printer of many of the Shakespeare 
quartos, in the Barbican. He thrived as a publisher, 
and several large folios had issued from his press 
before he put in hand the printing of the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s works in 1622 or 1623. His 
taste for spurious ascriptions was manifested again in 
the publication in 1619 of a series of nine quartos, 
mostly of spurious plays, bearing forged dates and 
imprints, ranging from 1600 to 1608. The reasons for 
these forgeries, which were cleverly exposed some 
twelve years ago by Mr. A. W. Pollard, have not yet 
been made quite clear. 

The First Folio itself, with all its faults of editing and 
clusters of misprints remains, 
of course, our first authority for the text of more than 
half of Shakespeare’s plays, which must have been 
lost, had they not been gathered and preserved in Jag- 
gard’s pages. By the year 1622 Jaggard was blind, 
and that may account for the abundance of printer’s 
errors. By November 8, 1623, he was either dead or 
dying. On that date the folio was entered by his son 
Isaac, who succeeded to his business. 

Owing to the discussions which have raged around 
the identity of the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’ to whom the pub- 
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THE 


eA tus primus, Scena prima. 


A tempefluous noife of Thunder and Lightning beard: En- 
ter a Ship-mafter, and a Botefwaine., 
Mafter. 
Ote-fwainc. 
Botef. Heere Mafter: What cheere ? 
Maft. Good :Speske to th’Mariners : fall 

SUBS yarely, or werun our felues a ground, 

beftirre, beftirre. Exit. 
Enter Marmers. 

Bote/. Heigh my hearts, cheerely, chcerely my harts: 
yare, yare Fake in thetoppe-fale: Tend to th’Mafters 
whiftle : Blow till chou burft chy winde , if roome - 
nough. 

Enter Alonfo, Sebaftlan, Anthonio, Ferdinando, 
Gonzalo,and others, 

Alon, Good Botefwaine have care: wherc’s the Ma- 
{ter ? Play the men. 

Bote; | pray now keepe below. 

Anil, Where is the Mafler, Bofon ? 

Doyounot heare him? you marre our labour, 
Keepe your Cabines : you do afsift the ftorme. 

Gonz, Nay, good be patient. 

Bote{. When the Seais: hence, what cares thefe roa- 
rers for the name of King ? to Cabine; filence : trouble 
ysnot. 

Gow, Good, yet remember whom thou haft aboord. 

Botef. None that I more Joue then my felfe. You are 
a Counfellor,if you can command thefe Elements to fi- 
lence, and worke the peace of the prefent, wee will not 
hand erope more, vfe your authoritie: If you cannot, 


felfe readie in your Cabine for the mifchance of she 
houre, ifit fohap, Cheerely good hearts : out of our 
way ] fay. Exit, 
Gen. on eat comfort from this fellow:methinks 
he hathno drowning marke vpon him, his complexion 
is perfeét Gallowes : ftand faft good Fate to his han- 
ging, make the rope of his deftiny our cable, for our 
owne dothlittleaduantage: Ifhe be not borne to bee 
hang'd, our cafe is miferable, Exit. 
Enter Borefwasne. 
with the top-Maft yare,Lower,lower, 
bring herto Try with Maine-courfe. A plague———~ 


Aa within. Enter Sebafiran, Anthonio 


giue thankesyou haueliu’d fo long, and make your | 


vpon thishowling: they are lowder then the weather, 

or our offices yet againg ? What doyouhgere¢ Shal we 

giue ore and drowne,haue you aminde tofinke? 
Sebaf. A poxe o'your throat,you bawling, blafphe- 


| mous incharitable Dog. 


Botef. Worke you then. 
Hang cur,bang,you whorefon infolent Noyfe- 

maker,we are leffe afraid to be drownde,then thou att, 

Goxx. Ve warrant him for drowning, though the 
Ship-were no ftronger then a Nutt-fheH, and as leaky as 
can vnftanched wench, 

Botef. Lay her ahold,ahold, fet hertwo courfes off 
to Sea againe, lay her off. 


Enter Marmers wet, . 
Mari. All loft,co prayers,to prayers, all loft, 
Boref. What mutt our mouths be cold? 

Gonz, The King and Prince,at prayers,let’s affift them, 

for our cafe is as theirs. 
Sebaf. Pam out of patience. 

An, We are meerly cheated of our liues by drunkards, 
This wide-chopt-rafcall, would thou mightft lye drow.’ 
ning the wafhing of ten Tides. 

Gonz. Hee'l be hang'd yet, 
Though euery drop of wares {weare againf it, 
And gape atwiditrogluthim. 4 confufed noyfe within. 
Mercy on vs. 
We fplic,we fplit , Farewell my wife, and children, 
Farewell eles : we {plit,we fplit,we fplit. 

Anth. Let's all finke with’ King 

Seb. Let’s take leaue of him, "Exit. 

Gonz. Now would I giue athoufand furlongs of Sea, 
for an Acre of barren ground: Long heath, Browne 
firrs, any thing; the wills abouebe done, but I would 
faine dye a dry death. Exit. 


Scena Secunda. 


Enter Profperoand Miranda, 

Mira. If by your Art (my deereft father) you haue 
Put the wild waters in this Rere;alay them: 
The skye it feemes would powre down ftinking pitch, 
But that the Sea, mounting to th’ welkins cheeke, 
Dathes the fire out, haue fuffered 
With thofe thas } faw fuffer: A braue veffell 
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THE FIRST PLAY IN THE FIRST FOLIO (Actual size.) 
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lisher, ‘‘ T. T.,”’ dedicated the Sonnets quarto of 
1609, and the light these initials were presumed to 
throw on the interpretation of the text, Thomas 
Thorpe’s name is better known than any save Jag- 
gard’s in the story of Shakespeare’s bibliography. We 
know from Mere’s ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ the rare book of 
which a copy was sold at Hodgson’s sale-rooms on 
April 29th, that as early as 1598 the ‘‘ sugred son- 
nets’ of ‘‘ honey-tongued Shakespeare ’’ were being 
circulated in manuscript ‘‘ among his private friends.”’ 
It comes as an ante-climax to be told by Sir Sidney 
Lee that the ‘‘ onlie begetter’’ of these Sonnets was 
probably William Hall, an enterprising printer and 
bookman, whose business instincts prompted him to 
pick up saleable copy by authors of repute and place 
iton the market. Hall was the publisher of ‘ A Foure- 
fould Meditation,’ a volume of poems by Robert South- 
well, the Jesuit martyr, whose book he seems to have 
begotten ’’ much as he begot the Sonnets. Although 
a printer, Hall printed neither the Sonnets nor the 
‘Foure-fould Meditation ’ himself. Both were printed 
by George Eld in Fleet Lane. In his edition of the 
Sonnets George Wyndham argued that the proofs of 
Thorpe’s quarto must have been read by Shakespeare 
himself. But misprints such as the author would 
never have passed are plentiful, and the wording of the 
title—SHAKE-SPEARE’S SONNETS-——as well as the dedica- 
tion and the careless printing, suggest rather that the 
publication was wholly unauthorised. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS 


N all that quiet, exalted country of the South 
] Doves where sea and earth and sky meet together 

in a wide and wonderful union, there is no single 
spot—no village, no wood, no hill—of which one may 
say definitely that one loves it the best. Its scenery is 
varied, yet always the same. The wooded slopes west 
of the Adur, the bare contours of Ditchling and his 
fellows, the flaming gorseland between Firle and the 
sea; the wild straggling hollows peopled by countless 
rabbits, the brown slumbering hamlets, the dark, 
mysterious tree clumps carpeted with leaves; all are 
lovely in themselves, but it is the combination of them 
all, their breadth, remoteness and freedom, which make 
what we know and love as the South Downs. Try to 
imagine the view from Wolstonbury without a glimpse 
to the westward of Chancton crowned with beeches in 
the mist ; or from Ditchling Beacon without Firle sitting 
brooding like a sphinx across the hidden valley where 
Lewes lies. Think of yourself looking down on Cuck- 
mere’s silver stream with no brown and red roofed 
Alfriston there, or facing towards the sea and finding 
no windmill with pinioned arms flung scarecrow-wise 
against the sky above East Dean. It is impossible. 
But it is not the windmill itself that you love, nor the 
trees on Chanctonbury, nor yet the golden lichens upon 
valleyed roofs. You love—if you know it—the per- 
fected whole, which without every detail that com- 
pletes it, would be like a mosaic spoilt by missing 
stones, or a sonata with all the sharps left out. Else- 
where you may love a single mountain; you may love 
Ben Nevis, or Popocatapetl, or Mont Blanc; but here 
it is the South Downs, one and indivisible, that have 
your heart. 

Mr. Vince understands this when he says in his new 
book * that the secret of the Downs lies in the ‘‘ sense 
of strange things meeting there which elsewhere are 


kept apart.’’ He writes of them as ‘‘ something single . 


and complete,’’ and in a beautiful passage describes 
how he could believe that they were made ‘‘ in the 
early morning of the third day of the world,” and how 
at last, since they belong half to the sky and half to 
the sea, their ‘‘ great serene spaces will be lifted to 
the sky again, and their crested slopes of turf will 
break into water, and their white stones turn to foam.”’ 
We too can believe that they are older than the rest 
of the world; they seem to stand so strong, so wise 
and silent, like a monument of the everlasting in the 
midst of evanescence. Mr. Vince would have it that 
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- they never change; that other hills may change their 


faces and their statures with the changes of the sky 
but that the Downs are always the same. But we 
have known them change. Has he never seen them 
jut out one day, strong and bold, like any sturdy 
Saxon standing axe in hand, and another, shrink away 
so wraithed in mist that they seem not chalk and flint 
but only the spirits of themselves, and all the strange 
dead men who lie buried and forgotten beneath their 
drenching turf ? 

Forgotten? Mr. Vince believes they are forgotten, 
It is true that the Downs are greater than their past 
that the whim or necessity of man can alter them but 
little, that, as he says, ‘‘ time and the turf have 
rounded the trenches and smoothed the great camps as 
tides wash out sand castles ’’; but the past is stil] 
there. It lives all about them. It speaks to you every 
time you tread upon the chalk or over a barrow 
or across the ‘‘ dimpled track ’’; it shouts to you every 
time the salt wind blows in from the sea, and whispers 
to you, as you lie with the tall grasses nodding about 
your head. It seems, indeed, overpowering, this sense 
of the past, when you are lost among these hills where 
the hand of bygone man has left so many messages 
beneath your feet. Sometimes we have walked expect- 
ing every moment to see a dwarfed and hairy flint man 
crawl out across the rising hump of chalk before us, 
and often when the sun went down on wild nights, we 
have heard in the wind the how! of wolves borne up to 
our ears from the darkening weald. But to Mr. Vince 
it is only the trees that are troubled by the past. They 
seem, he tells us, ‘‘ like armies, in close ranks, ex- 
pectant, and when the wind moves among them it might 
be the first step of a sudden advance ’’; while in the 
combes the beech trees ‘‘ press in against the Downs— 
as the British warriors must once have crouched 
below the Roman camps.”’ The trees in those soft 
folds of the hillsides do seem to be struggling upwards; 
but the clumps upon the beacons, what of them? Mr. 
Vince has half a mind that they are great grey forts 
with which the Gods, ‘‘ in the hours when men and the 
sheep and the flowers are asleep, come to play at 
soldiers.’’ But we will tell him a still stranger stoty. 


When, as he says, ‘‘ men and the sheep and the flowers — 


” 


are asleep,’’ and all these clumps that bristle upon the 
hilltops north and south, east and west, know that 
they are not observed, they slip and tumble down the 
hillsides to meet and play together in the hollows. For 
in the daytime they disguise themselves as beech trees, 
but at night, if you are about, you may catch them at 
it and see them for what they really are, giant hedge- 
hogs that go their lumbersome ways over the black 
Downs. With the first streak of morning they crawl 
back to their stations; but those clumps one comes 
upon, which like that grand old duke’s army in the 
nursery rhyme, are ‘‘ neither up nor down,” but lodged 
upon the hillside, are those surprised before they 
reached their resting places and compelled by the light 
of day to stand half-way until the dusk. The trees on 
the Downs are indeed full of magic. Mr. Vince tells 
us that we must look for fairies in the woods in winter- 
time, for in spring they are ‘‘ too full of the beauties 
of this world for the mind to pass beyond it,’’ and we 
think that he is right. Certainly these beech clumps 
are at their best in winter, gaunt and grey in the dis- 
tance, a warm brown as you go closer, and their stems 
a rich and splendid red as under their shelter you gaze 
up through them to the sky. 

There is another beautiful thing about the Downland 
country, and that is the names of its villages. You 
know what Lullington is going to be like before ever 
you set out for it; there is in its name a sound of sheep- 
bells far away, and a hint of a remote, huddled hamlet 
nestling among trees under the shadow of the hills. 
You can almost guess it has the smallest church in 
England. There are very many others; Littlington, 
Jevington, Alfriston; Arundel, Steyning, Coombes; 
and Wolstan’s noble pile, and the solid Saxon perman- 
ence of Fulking and Edburton. Mr. Vince has 4 
delightful paper on these Sussex names, called ‘ The 
Map.’ It is the story of a soldier in France who kept 
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the noise of the guns from his ears and the thought of 
battle from his mind by studying a familiar map of 
Sussex. He tells how this soldier grouped those noble 
names together until he made a veritable St. Crispian 
speech, ‘‘ and all as fine as Shakespeare.”’ 


‘** Midhurst and Petworth, Amberley, Bramber, 
Wilmington, Friston, Beddingham and Glynde. . .” 


Every county, of course, has its fascinating place- 
names, but those of the lower weald and the valleys 
that join it with the sea seem to possess some of the 
immensity and peace of the great Downs which rear 
their ramparts above them. 

One of the attractions of the Downs is the chance 
wayfarer or native whom you may meet among them. 
There are the shepherds, of whom Mr. Vince writes 
with his usual charm, and the poachers, who sheer off 
a little when you approach them, until they are assured 
that you mean them no harm. Most of these men lead 
such secluded lives that their world is bounded on the 
south by the sea, and on the north by the chain of 
villages that stand under the long line of the hills. Mr. 
Vince tells us of an old man he met during the war, 
who spoke to him pathetically about death; and though 
we have met many men upon the Downs and heard 
many strange things, nothing, we think, so weird has 
befallen us as befel Mr. Vince on the day when he met 
his poor friend the ‘‘ Sea Captain.’’ This man had 
never been afloat, but none the less he told wild tales 
of the sea, told them with horrifying details and a 
note of terror in his voice. When he died, they found 
among his possessions three old and tattered volumes 
of Marryat. The strangest meeting we recall is that 
one driving morning between ourselves and a most un- 
conventional fellow. He was standing alone and stock 
still on the turf track, where four ways meet; he had 
three jay’s feathers sticking from his hat and a large 
black book bulging his pocket, and for all the rain and 
the wind he wore no vuvercoat, nor even had the collar 
of his jacket turned up. He approached us as we 
passed, explaining that he was looking for a sheep that 
was lost; but surely no man ever less resembled a 
shepherd. We learnt later that he was well-known in 
those parts as a religious maniac. ‘‘ Old Micky ” 
they called him, though he cannot have been more than 
thirty. Perhaps he was looking for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel; but whatever it was, it will now 
for ever be unfound, for ‘‘ Old Micky ”’ is dead. 

Many other things Mr. Vince might have written 
about which he has omitted, but no one can compress 
that boundless country within the limits of a few printed 
sheets. He might have written, for instance, as we 
should have done, of the 


“ae 


. flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray,’’ 


or of the ceaseless clamour of the rooks above New- 
timber. He might have written of the village inns 
where it is still possible to get good fare at reasonable 
prices, particularly of the White Horse at Storrington 
and the Royal Oak at Poynings, which, despite the 
alarming modernity gf their exteriors, are both 
moderate and good; or of the Elephant and Castle at 
Lewes where politeness is still cheap. But if he 
chooses to neglect the inns, he writes at length about 
the roads. They evidently appeal to him, for he gives 
us three, if not four, papers with roads for their theme. 

There is, too, in his book a delightful parable con- 
cerning the discovery on the map of the village of 
Didling, and the glory of its name. It is a name 
deserving of the honourable treatment meted out to it; 
as worthy, maybe, as another we remember finding for 
the first time—Bopeep. There is no end to the whim- 
sical possibilities which this name conjures up. And 
there are others as strange and wonderful. What 
nameless primitive terrors do not lurk behind Beggars- 
bush and Scare Hill and Thundersbarrow, or what fear- 
ful memories are not aroused by the name of No Man’s 
Land given long ago to the desolate country between 
Cissbury and the weald? 

There is a good article on sheep, and another on a 
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the most remarkable narrative poems ever published. 


AN ENTHRALLING ‘‘ MYSTERY ” STORY. 


SIX SECONDS OF DARKNESS. 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN. 
(Author of ‘‘Crimson Alibi"') 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/6 net 

During a quiet evening at police headquarters 
comes word that a prominent reformer has been 
murdered. Within an hour of the report of the 
crime three people come to headquarters and con- 
fess the murder. None of the people know that 
the others have confessed, and their stories agree 
in only one particular, that for six seconds the 
room in which the crime was committed was in 
darkness. 


A POWERFUL DRAMATIC NOVEL. 


PAGAN FIRE. 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 
(Author of “The World Shut Out’) 

Crown 8vo. Price 8/6 net. 

This is a powerful story of a beautiful woman 
never fully awakened until, as the wife of an am- 
bassador, she is brought into the congenial atmo- 
sphere of Rome. Once there, she seems for the 
first time to live; her expanding nature reveals 
emotions hitherto unknown to her, among them 
that of love. 


ISABEL STIRLING. 


By EVELYN S. SCHAEFFER. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 8/6 net. 
Isabel Stirling’ is an outstanding first 
novel ’’ dealing with the career of an unusual and 
memorable character, and should be greatly en- 
joyed by the reader to whom only good work 
appeals. 
The Times: ‘‘ Her work is robust, wholesome, reticent ; 
and characterised moreover by some rare felicities of 
invention.”’ 


EVELEIGH NASH COMPANY, LTD., 
141, STRAND, LONDON. 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JOHN PATRICK, 3rd MARQUESS of BUTE, 


K.T., 1847-1900. A Memoir by the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID 
HUNTER BLAIR, Bt., O.S.B. ‘The third Marquess of Bute 
merited a biography, and he could not have had a better 
biographer than Sir David Hunter Blair.”—The Times. 

Illustrated. 18/- net. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN ENGLISH. 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. ‘“ One knows from experi- 
ence that Mr. Weekley would contrive to avoid unnecessary 
dulness even if he was compiling a railway guide, but that he 
would also get the trains right.’"—The Observer. £2 2 O net. 


T.A.B. THOMAS ALLNUTT | 
SECOND EARL BRASSEY. 


A MEMOIR by FRANK PARTRIDGE. Imperialism, Devo- 
lution, Church Finance, Mining in Sardinia, Yeomanry, Sport, 
Forestry absorbed Lord Brassey’s energies, and this variety of 
occupations gives additional interest to the study of a remark- 
able personality. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


[Ready immediately.] 

THE ZEALOTS. 
Over-Regulation and its Bearing on National Waste. By 
Lt.-Col. Sir JOHN KEANE, D.S.O. An analysis of the prob- 
blem in the light of inner knowledge. Paper covers. 1/6 net. 


BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON. 
1799-1810. By the Rt. Hon. SIR PLUNKET BARTON, 
Bart. A Study of the relations between Bernadotte and Napo- 
leon during the period of the Consulate and the first six years 
of Napoleon’s reign as Emperor. 


Illustrated. 21/- nat. 


A GREEN-GRASS WIDOW 
AND OTHER STORIES. By JANE H. FINDLATER. 
Delicate stories of Scottish character and life, touched at 
once with humour and pathos such as Miss Findlater knows 
so well how to draw. 7/6 net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


BOOKS WORTH READING 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY 
The record of an interesting experiment. By VERA 
WRIGHT. With a Foreword by the Rev. W. Hume 
Campsett, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 5/- net. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “* All lovers of children will profit by 
reading such a record. Its simplicity and directness are its own 
irresistible commendation.” 


MOG MEGONE 


A romantic tale of the early Settlers among the North 
American Indians. By MAY WYNNE. 7/6 net. 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED 


A powerful tale of adventure in Australia, America and 
England. By ARTHUR E. STILWELL. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth, 7/6 net. 


Ask at once at your library for 


THE SECRET 
‘TELEPHONE 


An amazing tale of London Life. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


5/- net. 


corp 
SOMETHING that BEGINS WITH “T 
By KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
7/6 net. 
, “This is a decidedly refreshing book, and one which inculcates 
a wholesome and brave spirit of humour which is indicative of a 
certain breadth of view, and its attitude towards Nature is both 
accurate in description and convincing in presentment.’’—Plain 
English. 


TWENTY-ONE BRIDGE FALLACIES 
By WALTER BLUETT. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
A book of very great interest to all Bridge players. 


JARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 
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PHILIP ALLAN & 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 


The King of Lamrock 


By V. Y. HEWSON 
(Author of “ Juliet’). 


A brilliant study of heredity as exemplified in a father 
and son. A mature and carefully thought-out piece of 
work by a writer who is destined to make his mark in 
English Literature. Of ‘‘Juliet’? the Times wrote: ‘‘This 
is a first novel: if it were a twenty-first it would be a 
FINE TECHNICAL ACHIRVEMENT,” and ‘“‘The King of Lam- 
rock ’’ is undoubtedly an advance upon ‘‘ Juliet.’’ 


““ Mr. Hewson has a lively imagination and a strong sense of 
character, and he employs both to great etfect.""—TLhe Daily Lelegraph. 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


The Purple Sapphire: and 


other Posthumous Papers 
By ‘‘CHRISTOPHER BLAYRE.”’ 


Eight enthralling mysteries in which imagination calls 
in the aid of Science. Readers of ‘‘ The Time Machine ”’ 
and other of Mr. Wells’s scientific tales will delight in 
these brilliantly original stories, which are in similar vein 
but based on the latest discoveries of Science. The author, 
a distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society, prefers to be 
known by the above nom-de-plume. 


“Our admiration is compelled by the ingenious manner in which 
the circumstances are handled.”—The British Medical Journal. 


Demy 8vo. 18/- net. With 86 diagrams. 


The Things Which Are Seen 


A Revaluation of the Visual Arts. 


By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, M.A. 
(Sometime Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford). 


This book, which may almost be described as ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary,’’ insists that the one and only judge of art is THE 
AVERAGE MAN. Art is of no account unless it benefits 
society. The first and most important art is The Cultiva- 
tion of Human Beauty ; the second is The Art of Manners ; 
the third is The Art of Dress; the fourth, Architecture (as 
applied to the houses we live in and the houses which 
surround us); and fifth and lastly, Painting and Sculpture, 
here described as ‘‘ The Minor Arts.”’ 


Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Wayfarers in Arcady 
By CHARLES VINCE 


(Author of ‘‘ The Street of Faces ”’). 

In this new book of essays Mr. Vince takes the reader 
with him over the Sussex Downs, along main roads and 
by-roads, through woods and along streams. It is a book 
of companionship, of intimate thought happily expressed, 
and a volume that will assuredly confirm Mr. Vince in 
the position which he attained by ‘* The Street of Faces.”’ 


**As long as we have such essays and such essayists, we need 
never fear that a minor glory of English letters will fade away and 
be lost.""—The Morning Post. 


Foolscap 8vo. 6/6 net. 


Enchanter’s Nightshade 
By J. B. MORTON. 


An outdoor book, in which the author and his chums 
tramp by day and by night through the home counties, 
sleeping in barns, at old inns and country cottages, sing- 
ing, moralising cheerfully, and occasionally laying down 
the law, as young men will. A wholly delightful book 
beautifully got up. 

“ Excellent, full of the joy of life, and of a deep delight in the ever- 
blossoming beauty of earth.”—The Birmingham Post. 


2/- net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Plain Sense 
By JOHN BLUNT. 


An extremely outspoken book on just those topics which 
interest and affect all of us so closely. The chapters 
include ‘‘ The Poor Working Man,’’ ‘ Prohibition,” 
Winston,’’ ‘‘ The Class War,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Hodges,’”’ “ The 
Daily Herald,” ‘‘ The Right to Strike,’’ and ‘* The 
Gramophone Press.’’ The author does not mince his 
words, but writes fearlessly and bluntly. It is a book that 
every thinking man and woman should read. 


QUALITY COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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thunderstorm written with that close observation anq 
living detail which mark the artist. Mr. Vince is a 
real stylist. Sometimes you can almost see his pen 
pausing here, transferring there, until at last it js 
satisfied. But more often his artifice is concealed, as 
it should be, and then his sentences stand out stro 
and bold, clear and rounded and unadorned, like those 
serene rolling downs of which he writes. He has a 
trick, provocative yet charming, of withholding names, 
He keeps us guessing at places indicated; now we 
think we know them, now we do not, so that at last 
we cannot rest until we have satisfied our minds about 
them. It is so with what is perhaps the best thing in 
the book, ‘ The Village at the World’s End.’ Not 
even now can we be sure we know where it is, but that 
only enhances its interest. You must read it for your- 
self, and if you know these parts you will be tortured 
with doubts concerning its whereabouts. It seems, 
indeed, a perfect village, so that at the last, after a 
deal of indecision, we are tempted to disbelieve. Is 
it possible that after all it is only the child of the 
author’s fancy ? 


THE LITERATURE OF ART 


T is certain that an author who writes about art 
I must be in some sort a creative artist, if the interest 

of his books is to spread beyond the circles of 
students and amateurs who are engaged, from various 
motives, in research. We take down a volume of Furt- 
wangler from our shelves for the information which a 
scientific analyst can convey, without expecting from 
him new vistas of aesthetic pleasure; usually, indeed, 
we are more concerned with the illustrations than with 
Furtwangler. But a literary artist like Walter Pater, 
whose opinions, for example, of Leonardo are perfectly 
negligible for the painter, does create a vision of his 
own; and Ruskin constructs a whole shaky cosmos out 
of that great love for art which was his, and which is 
essential to a great critic. Even though we disagree 
with Ruskin, we are affected, sometimes, by his elo 
quence and passion. His artistry was not entirely con- 
fined to literature, and we respect him the more because 
he drew patiently and earnestly himself; as Goethe 
secured the foundations of his understanding of art by 
assiduously drawing and modelling in Rome. Ruskin 
could begin a drawing almost as well as Turner: if he 
could do no more, at least he had the good sense to stop 
at the right moment. Had he been master of a more 
completely expressive draughtsmanship he might have 
been a sounder critic; which leads us to the reflection 
that, after all, the most stimulating section of the enor- 
mous literature of art consists of the utterances of the 
artists themselves. 

We still read Leonardo, the first of the moderns to 
formulate his conceptions of art. A mere technical 
manual like Cennini’s still throws its light on the 
workings of a simple artist’s mind. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds maintains his interest in numerous editions. 
But how many read Diderot, the first professional art 
critic? Of course, if an artist is a thorough bore, like 
Richardson or the average Victorian Academician, any- 
thing he may write is only an additional stone rolled 
before the mouth of his sepulchre, not to be removed 
till the day of judgment. Such cases do not invalidate 
our argument, that it takes a supreme literary artist to 
equal, in permanent interest, the painter on his own 
ground. Baudelaire and the De Goncourts, as critics 
in their special fields, belong almost equally to litera- 
ture and art. Huysmans, almost as_perspicacious, 
should always be read for his unrivalled vocabulary of 
abuse, which forms an exhilarating model for the art 
critic of splenetic tendencies. It is a pity that his criti- 
cisms have never been translated into English. Perhaps 
they are untranslatable—certainly something of their 
fine flower would be lost; but they might lead to a re 
naissance of invective, of which our second Georgian 
era, less hearty than the first, has wholly lost the knack. 

Yet when we disregard literary. quality in our search 
for the true significance of art, when we desire a com- 
pletion of that intimate revelation of an artist’s con- 
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FROM HEATH CRANTON’S LIST 


An exhaustive study of that most English of all political divisions—the Shire or County. 


THE STORY OF THE SHIRE, being the Lore, History, and Evolution of English County Institutions. 
2 Maps and 7 Illustrations. FREDERICK W. HACKWOOD. 15/-. 


With a Preface by R. B. Marston, Editor of ‘‘ The Fishing Gasette.”’ 


FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 11 Illustrations, Major J. L. DICKIE. 
12/6. 


An anecdotal record of a Life of Sport, County Society, and Travel. 
QUAINT ACQUAINTANCES. 7 Illustrations. By ? 12/6. 


By the Author of “‘ The Defence of Aristocracy,’’ “‘ Man’s Descent from the Gods,’’ etc 


THE FALSE ASSUMPTIONS OF ‘‘ DEMOCRACY.” 
Anthony M. Ludovici (with an Introduction by Lord Willoughby de Broke). 
About 12/6 (shortly). 


With a Preface by Cardinal Bourne. 


CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY, INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 
HENRY C. DAY, S.J. 7/6 


With a Preface by Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
EIGHT MONTHS WITH THE W.R.A.F. 29 Illustrations. GERTRUDE A. GEORGE. 7/6. 


The Author is an amateur “‘ bargee,’’ and as a vade mecum to others his book is indispensable. 


CANALS, CRUISES AND CONTENTMENT. 12 Illustrations. AUSTIN E. NEAL. 6/-. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON IRELAND 


ULSTER FIRESIDE TALES. OPPORTUNIST SINN FEINERS. 
WILLIAM MCcCALLIN. 7/6 LESLEY BYRON. 3/6 


The Times Literary Supplt. :—‘‘ The author is studiously The havoc wrought by jobbery, wobbling, place-hunting, 
natural, and says nothing that might not be said—describes and lack of moral courage is luridly depicted in this re- 
nothing that might not be done—any day in the real world. markable book. 

Few readers will guess how much art has gone to giving The practical, businesslike Bishop, devoid of illusions and 

the book such apparent artlessness. The interest is held ready to make allowances for human frailty—nay, even for 

by exactly the arts of the country gossip. So racily is each human rascality—the saintly, idealistic Parish Priest, the 

tale told that we can see the teller as well as the listeners. rascally opportunist gombeen-man, the fanatical, restless 

The book might have been transcribed from shorthand notes Irish -American, the young “‘ spoiled priest ’’ consumed by 

of an old weaver’s real speech.”’ a burning patriotism and an itch for martyrdom, are extra- 
ordinarily lifelike characters. 


FICTION. 7/6. Az ail Libraries and Booksellers. 


DOWN THE OLD ROAD. HUMAN. 
ALICE LOWTHER. ERNEST CECIL and NORAH KERR. 


Aberdeen Journal: ‘‘ Grim in austere, effective tragedy, Irish Independent : ‘‘ The characters are lifelike, and the 
starkly raw in stern cruel realism.” whole atmosphere of the story has an indefinable charm. 
The authors have given us a novel beautiful in its style, 


THE GABLES FARM charming in its simplicity.” 
. D. WATSON. 


Che Times." A lively tale.” Damen” JOHN SAGUR, MASTER OF THE WORLD 
ace NED ” 


TOWARDS THE HEIGHTS 
4 “In these days of littl ? ised as they are in 
Baroness A, DE SOUCANTON. their "Unions hap to 


“* The best novel of Eastern life since ‘ The Garden of a Great Man, who stands alone above the crowd, even if 
Allah.’ ”’ only in a book.’ 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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sciousness which is afforded by his life’s work, we turn 
from the critics to the journals of Delacroix, the letters 
of Van Gogh and Gauguin, and the record of the 
opinions of Ingres and Cézanne. We have no man of 
letters in England who quite fills the place which Baude- 
laire occupies in France. It is true we have Mr. George 
Moore, whose ‘ Modern Painting’ was a felicitous 
expression of the views of the set of artists in which he 
moved. Beyond that set Mr. Moore’s critical faculty 
does not seem to have developed. He has nothing like 
Baudelaire’s catholicity of judgment, nor, we suspect, 
the same passion for another art than that in which he 
expresses himself. If we wish for insight into some 
difficult phases of our art we must turn again to the 
artists—to Blake, to the autobiography of Haydon, to 
the Pre-Raphaelite diaries, and to Whistler. It is a 
pity, nevertheless, that none of our great artists has 
found his perfect Boswell, who would do for him what 
M. Vollard has done for Cézanne. What might not 
such an author have done for Turner? To make that 
odd character live and speak would indeed have been 
a title to immortality. Let us hope that some astute 
writers, who feel within them the capacity for such a 
task, will use their opportunities, and present us in years 
to come with pictures, as vivid as M. Vollard’s, of our 
few living artists who are worth the effort. 

Two artists, Mr. MacColl and Mr. Roger Fry, have 
done more than anyone for the advancement of modern 
English art criticism. Mr. MacColl’s work was done, 
in the main, some twenty years ago, and its effect con- 
tinues potent in the work of others. Mr. Fry now holds 
the field for the advanced schools. His ‘ Vision and 
Design,’ lately reviewed in these columns, is an impor- 
tant contribution to aesthetics. We shall presently 
quote a French opinion of him, unflattering certainly, 
but testifying to the prominent position he has made for 
himself. Several other artists, such as Mr. C. J. 
Holmes and Mr. Walter Bayes, may be counted among 
the critics. Mr. Wyndham Lewis appears before the 
public as painter, novelist, satirist, and inspired advance- 
agent for his own wares; laboriously provocative in 
‘ Blast,’ enforcing his staccato phrases by the effrontery 
of block letters; introducing us, with intriguing 
sentences in the same heavy type, to his epileptic 
‘ Tyros’; and in yet another phase producing serious 
criticism of great value. His study of Picasso (in ‘ The 
Caliph’s Design ’) was a lucid solution of some 
problems upon which few persons of understanding had 
ventured to pronounce. By his acute perceptions in art, 
and by the psychological insight which makes him not 
merely a master of réclame but a brilliant literary satir- 
ist, Mr. Wyndham Lewis is admirably fitted for certain 
of a critic’s functions. Mr. Walter Sickert, too, has 
written ably and wittily on several occasions. His scat- 
tered papers are worth collecting in a volume. Para- 
doxical in his likes and dislikes, with an instinct for a 
phrase, it is impossible for him to be obvious or dull. 
His brief recollections of Degas were quite in the vein 
of M. Vollard. 

One of the most remarkable recent instances of the 
artist turned critic is M. Jacques-Emile Blanche. His 
‘ Essais et Portraits’ was published in 1912, and the 
greater part of it republished under the heading of 
‘ Propos de Peintre,’ with modifications and additions, 
the ‘ De David 4 Degas,’ in 1919. A second volume of 
the ‘‘ Propos de Peintre,’’ with much new material, has 
appeared in 1921. It is evident that M. Blanche is care- 
ful of literary fame. If we compare the essays of 1912 
with the revision of 1919 we find that the whole text has 
been conscientiously rehandled—irrelevancies left out, 
phrases re-set and polished, and a more lapidary-like 
style adopted throughout. But if he were a more care- 
less author his matter would still have great interest. 
He has known, in many cases intimately, almost all the 
great painters of France and England since the ’sixties. 
He has said himself that he has attempted not so much 
to appraise as to portray, and to efface himself and his 
opinions of art as much as possible. We are not sorry 
that he has been unable completely to suppress himself. 
His opinion of a painting or a personality is always 
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SOCIOLOGY, ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AND APPLICATION J. Q. DEALEY 


This survey of social science gives a comprehensive 
statement of sociology, the development of sociai insti- 
tutions and the factors involved in social progress. 


15/- net 


THE NEW WORLD F. COMERFORD. 


A frank statement of the problems now facing the 
civilised world, and an effort to find a solution of the 


struggle between capital and labour. 10/6 net 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
POLITICS R. L. BUELL 


A study of the political forces at work in France and 
the movement for reform, this new work covers all the 
phases of government, the bureaucracy, state socialism, 


syndicalism, female suffrage and the press. 18/- net 
THE SKYLINE IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE L. W. SMITH 


All the great names are found here, their significance 
and historical place, and the works which have given 
them pre-eminence. The whole of English literature 
is included, from the Anglo-Saxon beginnings down 
through contemporary writers, and the aim has been 
to show the personalities and their background in vivid 


fashion. 9/- net 
RECREATIONS OF A 
PSYCHOLOGIST G. STANLEY HALL 


A delightful example of what a psychologist can accom- 
plish in the realm of fiction, when he brings to the task 
imagination, humour, and a fund of knowledge. 


12/6 net 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH IDIOM L. BASCOM 


Designed to assist all who wish to perfect their 


knowledge of the English language. 9/- net 
PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE M. J. SHUGRUE 


A concise survey of foreign exchange, markets and 
methods, with typical examples and forms. A companion 
volume to Whitaker’s ‘* Foreign Exchange.” 


10/6 net 


MARKETING Cc. S. DUNCAN 


The first book to cover thoroughly the marketing of 
manufactured goods, as well as of raw material and 
farm products. Packed full of facts based on actual 
business experience. 18/6 net 


HOW TO REDUCE A. DONNELLY 


A valuable guide for all stout people who desire to regain 
their natural form. The subject is treated in a simple 
manner and the treatment does not call for any hardships 
or expensive outlay. 5/- net 


NEW FICTION 8/6. 


THE SLEUTH OF ST. JAMES SQUARE. 
MELVILLE D. POST. 


GEORGE GIBBS. 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
R. W. CHAMBERS. 

F, R. STERRETT. 
M. H. BRADLEY. 
K. M. ROOF. 

C. BRACKETT. 


THE VAGRANT DUKE. 
CAP'N ERI. 

THE LAUGHING GIRL. 
NANCY GOES TO TOWN. 
TAE INNOCENT ADVENTURESS. 
THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 
COUNSEL OF THE UNGODLY. 


CataLoGuE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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shrewd and candidly expressed. Sometimes his cand- 
our appears to have been ill appreciated : in a footnote 
to the reprint of his article on Forain, a tribute of 
admiration seasoned with comment on the artist’s char- 
acter and habits, he observes, regretfully—‘‘ Forain ne 
me tient plus pour un ami.’’ He has written a counter- 
blast to M. André Lhéte, yet another most interesting 
artist-critic of whom we have heard much in London, 
‘‘ aprés ces cinq ans de guerre, quand tant de folie ”’ 
(as M. Blanche puts it) ‘‘ a atteint les cénacles de Lon- 
dres, ot! le cubisme fait rage, ob régne Mr. Roger Fry, 
l'esthéticien ivre de Cézanne et de Ruskin, desquels il 
parvient, grace 4 de savantes contorsions, 4 identifier 
l’enseignement.” It will be seen that M. 
Blanche expresses himself with some force. It is not 
possible for an artist, if he has strong convictions, to be 
completely au-dessus de la mélée, and to be a good artist 
his convictions must be strong, even if he is naturally as 
liberal-minded and gentle as Chardin. The interest of 
the artist-author, as compared with the journalist or the 
philosophic aesthetician, lies largely in such forcibly ex- 
pressed (because deeply felt) opinions. Perfect impar- 
tiality may be attained by the pure critic, but the very 
inhumanity of it will leave us cold. Good artists fre- 
quently like what seem to be very bad pictures; some- 
times in such cases their instinct leads them right, and 
the critic benefits by the discovery; but we are apt to 
prefer even mistaken enthusiasm to the reasoning of the 
kind of critic who can be dispassionate and correct be- 
cause he does not really like pictures at all. 


A NORFOLK FAMILY. 


Selections from the Paston Letters. Edited A. D 
Greenwood. Bell & Sons. 15s. net. nities 


HESE letters and business ers of three era- 
of an old Norfolk good 
in their modernised dress, as arranged by Miss Green- 
wood. They will perhaps convey to the ordinary 
reader, however generally instructed he may be, some 
sense of the fact that life in England during the Middle 
Ages was not by any means stereotyped in one mould, 
that the manners and customs of 1450 were as different 
from those of 1480 or 1500 as those of 1870 were from 
those of 1890 or 1920. They will, too, explain that on 
one side the Wars of the Roses were not a mere sense- 
less squabble, but that the serious problem of how to 
“ good government and public order lay beneath 

em. 

Miss Greenwood’s introduction is short and to the 
point, and will help her readers to understand some- 
thing of the mechanism of the strange and hazardous 
life the letters depict, and if in some places it could 
have been usefully enlarged, for example, in speaking 
of lurvmen, where she should have explained the quite 
different responsibilities of a juror in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is in general quite adequate. Her remarks on 
the value of Edward IV.’s money, seem to have got into 
a bad tangle (p. xviii.), and it is quite unfair to attribute 
the confusion of prices to his ‘‘ taxes and benevo- 
lences.’? The value of money was changing’ all over the 
world, and Edward’s government was sadly put to it to 
meet the altered state of affairs—so much so that in 
1464 the value of silver was raised from 29s. to 33s. 
the pound, and consequently on this change the value 
of the gold noble was raised from 6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d. This 
revaluation, being too low, was altered two years later 
to 8s. 64d. 

Miss Greenwood has naturally hesitated about using 
Mr. Gairdner’s notes, and has given instead, very pro- 
perly, references to them, but we feel that she might 
have added some of her own. Thus it is common 
knowledge that the ‘‘ Great Book ’’ of Ebesham’s book 
bill is now in the British Museum (Landsdowne MS., 
2®s). The reason for the different charges for writing 
is that he charged double the price for writing a 
page of poetry, when he had to copy prose. The work 
qirioated to Hoccleve (p. 373) was really by Lydgate. 
" word of praise must be given to the editor’s intel- 
gent re-arrangement, and the facilities she offers for 
reference to the original editions. 
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OTHER STUDIES 
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FIRST SERIES. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND SERIES. 12s. 6d. net. 
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{| The influence of certain famous schools in form 
ing this pupil’s character was startlingly slight. 
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the general reader and of permanent value to scholars 
and Medieval historians. 
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A GUSHING GUIDE. 


Why We Should Read. _ By S. P. B. Mais. 
Richards. 9s. net. 


OME time ago an enterprising publisher undertook 

to advertise his books by printing one page of each 
—a thrilling one, naturally—with each announcement. 
The page commonly ended more abruptly and cruelly 
than any feuilleton, leaving the public uncertain 
whether Julia was deceased, or only dejected. No 
doubt these ‘‘ snacks ’’ were intended primarily as 
appetisers, but they gave a fair enough sample of the 
book, its style, subject, and general characteristics. 

Something like this appears to be the object of Mr. 
Mais in his latest work—and, by the way, in the pre- 
face he throws, not exactly a gauntlet, but a little 
woollen glove, in the face of all reviewers. A pre- 
face must be written, he says, ‘‘ to save the critics the 
trouble of reading the book through. I have 
wasted too much time on the critics. They don’t really 
count for anything on either side.’’ This is pretty 
well for a man setting out to write a volume of re- 
views. However, we are not careful to pick up the 
little glove. And we want a more serious subject than 
the likings of Mr. Mais. He has selected his favourites 
in English classics, current fiction and literature, and 
“‘ certain foreigners,’’ and given his reasons for liking 
them. What with praising them, pointing out their 
beauties, presenting the most succulent snacks, and 
urging his guests to take more, he occupies quite a lot 
of pages. He does not offer a ‘‘ course of reading,’’ 
he makes his own choice, confessedly arbitrary and 
dependent on his own taste. Equal liberty being 
allowed to the reader, we may say that the foreign 
section, which (with one exception) consists entirely of 
Russian authors, got little of our attention, our own 
opinion being that we do not like them, or to speak 
openly, never could abide them. Nor do we see any 
particular reason why we should like what Mr. Mais 
likes. 

It is singular that an age which takes Auction bridge 
and football so solemnly should treat its reading so 
lightly. Anything will do, and the author, “ not 
analysing so much as enjoying,’’ presents a succession 
of books for reading haphazard, as a pleasant relaxa- 
tion, not for information. The ‘ Essays of Elia,’ 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ and 
‘Wuthering Heights’ are among those brought for- 
ward. The account of Landor is at once thin, verbose, 
and commonplace, and the story of the sheep and two 
lambs, quoted from the last-named, should be attri- 
buted not to the shepherd, but to Nelly Dean. Let us 
not forget, however, that Mr. Mais cares nothing for 
what reviewers think. The contemporary writers in- 
clude Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and several others, and on 
all of them, whether familiar or unknown, Mr. Mais 
writes in his own style, which is largely uncritical gush. 
What his claims are to pose as a reader’s guide we do 
not know. But we suppose it is an advantage to have 
the latest views, to ignore what predecessors have said 
much better, and to dash into print as often as possible. 


Grant 


SPANISH ARTISTS AND MODELS. 


Woman Triumphant. By V. Blasco Ibafiez. 
stable. 8s. 6d. net. 


HATEVER the date of its publication in Spain 

may have been, this novel appears in England at 
a good time, when, since the exhibition at Burlington 
House, Spanish painting and painters are more promi- 
nent than they have been for years. Goya, Velazquez, 
Pantoja de la Cruz and their brethren have been every- 
where spoken of, and in this novel we live in an atmo- 
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sphere of their painting, though the hero, Renovales, 
is supposed to be a modern artist. The plot is of the 
slightest, and the theme round which it turns is not 
new; it is that conflict of the artistic instinct with the 
rules of convention which was discussed to death in 
Mr. Vachell’s ‘ Face of Clay.’ The author’s sym- 
pathies are apparently with the artist, though the case 
of the “‘ figure ’’ model is stated fairly enough. The 
irritation, the insupportable annoyance caused by his 
wife’s perpetual harping on the subject are well 
drawn, also the deleterious effect on the artist, who 
might otherwise have remained as sublimely uncon- 
scious as one we remember in one of Miss Cholmonde- 
ley’s later works. Absent-minded and unhappy with- 
out his palette at the reception-to which he has been 
conveyed, this painter is suddenly roused to enthu- 
siasm by the beauty of his hostess, the great lady of 
the neighbourhood. ‘‘ She’s lovely,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
wonder, now, if she would sit to me for the figure? 
She looks very kind.’ 

The problem might have been worked out with more 
sympathy both for the artist and his wife. Neither of 
them is attractive. Josephine and her daughter, 
Milita, though of widely different types, both have the 
ugly fault of covetousness which disfigures so many 
southern women. This makes it more surprising when 
the horrid little Josephine, whose only appeal to sym- 
pathy is the extreme misery of a body and mind 
diseased, is set up for adoration as a saint. Her hus- 
band has longed for her death, and so has the reader ; 
but the former falls distractedly in love with her 
memory, and this is the only vindication of the English 
title. ‘La Maja Desnuda,’ as the book is called in 
Spanish, is the title of one of Goya’s most famous 
pictures, and the keynote of the theme. 

The translation is not a pleasing one. Apparently 
it is made by an American who endeavours to impart 
ease to his style by the free use of idiom and slang, and 
American slang at that. What is a ‘‘ four-flusher ’’? 
We cannot believe that Spanish girls of high society 
habitually ejaculate ‘‘ Man alive! ’’ ‘‘‘ Shucks!”’ or 
any Spanish equivalent. If this is meant to lighten 
the tragedy, it is a failure, and the Spanish atmosphere 
is destroyed for some pages after each of these out- 
breaks. It would have been better to leave the story 
as in the original, with the gloom of the Escurial 
brooding over it. By the way, the author appears to 
share his hero’s disrespect for clothes, for descrip- 
tions of toilettes are few indeed, and those few are not 
impressive. In the height of summer, for instance, 
the bride goes away from an ultra-fashionable wedding 
clad in ‘‘ a long mackintosh down to the feet.’’ This 
is the fault of both author (whose word is ‘‘ imperme- 
able ’’) and translator. Between them, they might 
have given the poor girl at least a Burberry. 


OVER THE WATER. 


Isabel Stirling. By Evelyn Schuyler 
Eveleigh Nash. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Innocent Adventuress. By Mary H. Bradley. 


Schaeffer. 


Appleton. 7s. 6d. net. 
OTH these novels come from America. Both in 
different ways are typical of her. ‘ Isabel Stir- 


ling ’ is, we understand, a first attempt; ‘ The Inno- 
cent Adventuress ’ comes from a more practised pen. 
The former deals mainly with a small University town 
in New England and begins in the sixties; the setting 
of ‘ The Innocent Adventuress’ is a cinema-land of 
slang, which we suppose, exists in parts of America 
to-day. In spite of their divergences, the books 
have in common a quality rare in the minor British 
fiction of the moment—vitality. There is about them 
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both the vigour and the freshness of youth; in both the 
writers are themselves so keenly interested that they 
compel interest in others. 

This is especially true of Miss Schaeffer. Her whole- 
heartedness in the telling of her story, the vivid care 
with which she follows her characters, makes an imme- 
diate link betwen herself and the reader, and recalls in 
some measure the spell cast by Louisa Alcott’s ‘ Little 
Women.’ Indeed, we can imagine that Isabel 
Stirling might have been a friend of the immortal 
Marches. That she found creeds a difficulty would 
perhaps have puzzled them, but with Mrs. March to 
rescue her from her Calvinistic father, religion might 
have proved a simpler affair. Jo would have rejoiced 
in her literary bent; Amy in her beauty and her love of 
pretty things, and the whole family would have fitted 
admirably into the little circle of Ptolemy, with its 
kindly society, and the atmosphere of freedom which, 
even in the sixties, seems to have surrounded youth in 
New England. 

The influence of that atmosphere on Isabel’s ardent 
spirit and her gradual escape from the narrow rigidity 
of her father’s household, are described by Miss 
Schaeffer in detail; but the detail is never tiresome. She 
is, we think, less successful with her young men than 
with her other characters. The episodes of Isabel’s 
marriage to Dick Malden, and of Dick’s death are the 
least good in the book-—is it because they are the most 
purely fictitious ?—while those of her childhood and 
schooldays are the best. But all through Miss Schaeffer’s 
work there is the ring of sincerity. She touches every- 
day things with interest, because she apprehends the 
adventure of the mind, a gift which should hold real 
promise for the future. 

In Mrs. Bradley’s novel, adventure also takes the 
stage—adventure not of the mind, but of the 
movies.’”? Maria Angelina Santonini, beautiful 
daughter of an ancient Italian family, is sent to the 
Blairs, her mother’s people in America, to retrieve 
fallen fortunes by a rich marriage. The conventions 
of the old world are unbelievable to the scions of the 
new, and Maria Angelina’s rigid notions emmesh her 
in an agonizing comedy of errors. She has all our sym- 
pathy. The conversation of the American friends alone 
makes any mistake forgivable. Who can possibly un- 
derstand young men who refer to all their acquaintance 
as ‘‘ simps ”’ or ‘* boobs,”’ or ‘‘ poor fish ’’ or ‘*wops,”’ 
and whose speech is a language of its own? Does all 
America talk like the Blairs and their circle? Do all 
the youths and maidens throw bread pellets across the 
dinner-table, and chaff each other from morning till 
night? We do not believe it, nor on second thoughts, 
we remember, does Mrs. Bradley. For Barry Elder, 
journalist and perfect knight, is of quite another sort. 
His vocabulary could be understood by the least 
initiated, and he rescues Maria in the nick of time. 
Best of all, he is rich. The future of the Santoninis, 
we feel, is assured. Mrs. Bradley’s strength lies in 
her situations, which she never allows to wander from 
the realm of light comedy. She is at home with her 
theme and her audience. The result is an easy spon- 
taneity which is sure to appeal. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE ALBERT HALL JUBILEE CONCERT.—This was a 
very miscellaneous affair, obviously arranged with the view of 
bringing in the names of most of the composers who have been 
identified with the history of the Hall and its choral society. 
Otherwise in no exalted musical sense was it worthy of the 
occasion ; two hours of such a programme must have been more 
than enough for the King and Queen, even allowing for the tea 
interval and the reception of the choir veterans. The choice of 
dull selections, like Parry’s ‘ War and Peace,’ Mackenzie’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia’ overture, and one or two others, was surely avoidable, 
while the vocal solos for several reasons proved quite ineffective. 
Sir Edward Elgar provided (and conducted) the best piéces d’occa- 
sion, namely, the chorus ‘ With proved thanksgiving,’ from his 
cantata, ‘For the Fallen,’ and the choral refrain to ‘Land of 
Hope and Glory,’ in which many of the audience joined. Next 
to these, the best items were the excerpts from Sullivan’s ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ and Barnby’s simple but ever-popular part-song ‘ Sweet 
and Low.’ Sir Frederick Bridge and Mr. Landon Ronald also 
took part in the afternoon’s proceedings ; but after all one could 
not _ feeling that somehow a notable opportunity had been 
missed. 
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RAVEL, SCHONBERG, AND BUSONI.—We shall not waste 
much space over the latest novelties. Of the three Ravel’s Imi- 


tation of ‘ La Valse ’ proved by far the least disagreeable ; but the 
imitation made no pretence at conveying the charm of an invita. 
tion, as Weber orchestrated by Berlioz has done for us in an 
immortal passage, and the whole of the lengthy piece sounded 
rather laboured. It was included in the programme of Mr. 
Moiseiwitch’s evening concert at Queen’s Hall, when,, by the 
way, the clever pianist gave a disappointing, because shallow, and 
uninspired, rendering of Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ concerto. It 
is all very well to attempt “‘original readings ”’ of the classics 
hut a far better thing-is not to take liberties with them; and such 
alterations as the sudden change of tempo at the entry of the 
second subjecc of the opening allegro seem to us wholly indefen- 
sible. The ‘ Chamber Symphony ’ for 15 solo instruments by 
Schénberg and Busoni’s concertino for clarinet were both brought 
forward at Mr. Edward Clark’s third concert. The former, com- 
posed apparently some time ago, serves to emphasise the point 
recently made in this column concerning the breathless striving 
after new and exaggerated effects of colour by the unlimited 
employment of wind instruments in chamber music. If origin- 
ality, here again, is only to be achieved by ugliness and topsy- 
turveydom, we would much rather be without it. Besides, the 
real talent in Schénberg’s music is not quite so obvious as some 
people would have us believe. He is clever, of course; perhaps 
even more than that; but he is a bad example to our imitators 
of futurist models; and so, for that matter, is the complex and 
incomprehensible Busoni, whose problems in harmonic structure 
have the like disadvantage of not revealing a melodic line that 
the ear can follow. Anyhow the clarinet as a solo instrument 
soon tires. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—We seem to have read some- 
where that Kreisler is back in London. He is an admirable 
violinist—one of the best—and we can appreciate him the more 
because we have witnessed his growth and rise from the days 
when he was a promising young artist in New York. His return 
to London for the first time since the War detained him elsewhere 
has been attended with unwonted demonstrations, but his present 
stay here will be short. The season of the London Symphony 
Orchestra ended on Monday with a capital programme, which 
contained at least one British item, Mr. J. Holbrooke’s ‘ The 
Raven,’ in addition to a Beethoven symphony and Scriabin’s 
* Poéme de 1’Extrase.’ Mr. Robert Radford sang Wotan’s ‘ Fare- 
well ’ and Mr. Albert Coates conducted. On the same evening the 
London String Quartet performed a new quartet for strings by 
Fritz Kreisler, which had the honour (or ill-luck) to be sandwiched 
between quartets by Mozart and Beethoven. 

An interesting vocal recital was given recently at the A£®olian 
Hall by Miss Megan Foster, daughter of the well-known singer, 
Mr. Ivor Foster. She has a flexible, carefully trained soprano 
voice of light texture and pretty timbre, and uses her mezza voce 
with considerable skill, though her manner of breathing does not 
invariably show the best quality of tone in her head register. Her 
enunciation varies; in quick phrases every syllable can be heard 
(her ‘* patter’? was excellent, for instance, in Christabel Maril- 
lier’s joyous setting of Sir Henry Newbolt’s ‘ Rilloby Rill ’), but 
the end of a word sung slowly is often lost. Again, her accent, 
both in Italian and French, needs improvement, while the tinge 
of passionate feeling was missed in Bizet’s ‘ Adieux de 1’Hétesse 
arabe.” On the other hand, we greatly enjoyed some of Miss 
Foster’s singing, particularly in the old songs by Dowland and 
Paradies and a couple of Lieder by Brahms. In the Holst songs 
with violin obbligato (playel by Mr. W. H. Reed) one was im- 
pressed by earnestness rather than charm or depth of expression. 
Mr. Liddle was as ever a faultless accompanist. Mr. Frank 
Laffitte played very finely at his pianoforte recital at Wigmore 
Hall and justified confirmation of the pleasant things said about 
him on his previous appearance. Mr. Laffitte has a splendid tech- 
nique and he is an intellectual artist. Miss Lena Kontorovitch 
was dssociated with Mr. Eugene Goossens in the latter’s new duet 
sonata in D minor at her violin recital last Friday. The work 
is full of ingenious ideas and subtle touches, and these were neatly 
brought into relief by both players. The young violinist also gave 
a brilliant performance of Tartini’s sonata ‘The Devil’s Trill.’ 
Mr. Georgio Corrado’s vocal recital on the same evening gave a 
great deal of satisfaction and pleasure. He uses a fine voice with 
commendable taste and artistic feeling. 


FIRE and BURGLARY 


For the latest attractive rates of the 
““ BRITISH DOMINIONS ”’ Burglary or 
Combined Fire and Burglary Insurance for 
Private Residences, or Burglary, House- 
breaking and Larceny Insurance for Business 
Premises 
WRITE TO THE 
EAGLE ZSTARE. 
PRT DOMINIONS 


Head Office: British Dominions House. 
Roval Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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SPORT 


N Saturday last at the Oval, Surrey had more 
() bowlers than usual, and we had a chance of view- 

ing the Australian capabilities with the bat. Mr. 
Collins, the high scorer, has a good defence, and admir- 
able powers of turning the ball to leg. But Mr. Macart- 
ney with his enterprising 87, struck us as head and 
shoulders above the rest of the team. Playing from 
the start with the utmost confidence, he made won- 
derful runs out of good balls by his wrist—and foot- 
work. He and Hobbs are at present in a class by 
themselves, and we should not be surprised to find the 
Australian the better of the two this season. Eng- 
land should rejoice when his innings is over, and what- 
ever he makes, his batting is sure to be exhilarating. 
No lover of cricket should miss a chance of seeing it. 
We regret to observe that the Australians insist on 
limiting the hours of play in county matches to 12 to 6. 
At least when they are on the spot after the first day 
they might begin earlier. 


A good deal of unfavourable comment has been 
aroused by the short hours which they demand 
for cricket, reduced as they are by lunch, a tea 
interval, and a rapid retreat in rain, which seems to 
indicate that a sprinkling of it would be fatal to any 
player. The fact is that the Australians are steadily 
engaged throughout each week till September, and 
this programme is enough to make anyone tired. It 
should never have been contemplated; some days off 
should have been arranged; but we fear that commer- 
cial instincts rule everything nowadays, and that the 
money made out of a feeble match is much more im- 
portant than adequate time given to one which demands 
serious effort from all the players concerned. Aus- 
tralia has no right, as far as we can see, to dictate 
terms, and managers had better be careful about 
alienating the public interest in engagements which 
are worth seeing. 


Some weeks back the Selection Committee for the 
English Test Match teams announced their scheme for 
choosing players, one proviso of which was the 
‘‘ power to co-opt the England captain in each match.”’ 
This plan has now been changed by the decision to 
choose the team first and the captain afterwards, and 
to consult the team regarding their wishes in the 
matter. It is a strange notion, but, we hope, a satis- 
factory one. There can be nothing lost by seeking the 
opinions of those most closely concerned, provided that 
their choice is adopted. But in the event of this not 
being done, or of the players themselves disagreeing, 
we foresee that dissatisfaction will arise. At all events, 
men with experience are not likely to repeat the error 
of selecting a bowler as captain. 


In cricket at least there should be none of the com- 
plaints about adequate coaching for young players at 
the Public Schools. Well-known professionals are 
teaching at most of them. Four old Yorkshire players 
are thus employed: Hirst at Eton, Denton at Hailey- 
bury, Mounsey at Charterhouse, and Tunnicliffe at 
Clifton. Rugby has Cuttell of Lancashire, and Wel- 
lington A. E. Relf of Sussex, while Woof at Chelten- 
ham can talk of the great days when he played for 
Gloucestershire with ‘‘ W.G.’’ There are also, of 
course, masters with special cricket talent, like Mr. E. 
R. Wilson at Winchester, and Mr. M. C. Bird at Har- 
iow. We deprecate, however, the excessive notice 
now paid in the Press to schoolboy players. Head- 
masters should keep the ubiquitous reporter, amateur 
or professional, out of their playing fields, except for 
the big matches. The Press may be wanted to ‘‘boost’’ 
sometimes; but we think the Public Schools can do 
without it, as a rule. 


American sportsmen are thorough in their prepara- 
The latest proof of 


tion for International Contests. 
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this is in their preparation for the forthcoming British- 
American yacht races to be held in the Solent in August. 
For this they are building four 6-metre class boats in 
America, but in order to see our interpretation of the 
untried International Rule and in order to test our 
waters and conditions, a boat was ordered from Fife 
of Fairlie, perhaps our leading designer of this type. 
His boat will be ready shortly and two of the American 
challengers will sail her at our regattas on the Clyde 
and on the South Coast, and thereby get the hang of 
things before the arrival of their own craft. The Fife 
boat will be ineligible for the International Races, but 
she will enable her crew to judge the ability of our 
boats and helmsmen. The idea is a clever one, and 
shows how seriously and thoroughly American yachts- 
men embark upon their sport. 


Handicap horse is a term which may be applied some- 
what slightingly to horses more or less below those dis- 
tinguished by the mysterious attribute of ‘‘ class.’’ 
This class was conspicuous, however, in the Jubilee 
Handicap at Kempton Park last week, for running in 
it were animals who had won or run with prominence 
in the highest company, a Gold Cup winner, a winner 
of the Oaks, and a placed horse in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Sir Ernest Paget’s Paragon, who changed 
the destination of much money by beating Mr. Straker’s 
filly Blue Dun by a short head on Saturday. A handi- 
cap horse, if a definition be required, is one whose 
efforts are confined to races of that description. Per- 
haps with a little of the luck which is so prone to alter 
results, Blue Dun would have won instead of failing 
so narrowly. She would almost certainly have done 
so, had not Paragon’s jockey realised that his whip was 
doing much more harm than good, and put down the 
mischievous implement which leads to the loss of so 
many 1aces. But Blue Dun seemed to be involved in 
something of a scrimmage at the bend, and this must 
have had its effect. Nothing deserved greater credit 
than Mr. Reid Walker’s Square Measure. He carried 
his g st. 6 lb. into fifth place after meeting with inter- 
ference at a critical moment. Square Measure came 
out of it with much more credit than Tangiers, about 
whom as an Ascot Cup winner there is a species of 
glamour. Both horses had the same weight, and Tan- 
giers finished many lengths behind the other. 


The question of the suitability of boys’ games for 
girls was fully debated at a meeting of women repre- 
sentatives of the medical and teaching professions, on 
Tuesday, and subsequently in the press. It was urged 
that in many cases this led to over-development, with 
consequent effects injurious to the welfare of the 
population. We have long held that for girls to try 
to play such games as football was not only ridiculous, 
but harmful, and usually only indulged in as an adver- 
tisement. But we should hardly be prepared to go 
the length of one speaker who said that the teaching 
of Swedish drill to English girls was a piece of Ger- 
man propaganda, via Sweden, to ruin the health of this 


country. 


Such games as lawn tennis, golf and hockey can 
do no harm physically, though they are putting little 
feet out of fashion, and must be morally all to the 
good. In these days of equal rights for women and 
men we must be careful what we say, but we will 
venture so far as to remark that at present women 
have not the same notions about sport as men, and that 
the difference is reflected in other spheres of life! To 
train girls in sport so far as possible without detri- 
ment to their health can, therefore, only be advan- 
tageous in the same way as games are advantageous 
to boys. Games, of course, teach those who play 
them courage, control, combination and comradeship 
—four useful items of equipment for the battle of life. 
The average woman has little idea of how to run, as 
can be seen by watching any rapid assault on an omni- 
bus. Lacrosse is an excellent game for girls and should 
not be discarded in favour of less suitable sports. 
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Less Coal 


means 


Less Money 


all round 


In the Home 
In the Factory 
In the Business 


Make the best use of the available 


COAL 


by using gas and gas coke 


This saves the nation’s 
coal and your cash 


On receipt of a postcard addressed 
as below a special Gas Economy 
pamphlet entitled “ Thrift” will 
be sent if this paper is mentioned, 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster 
S.W.1 


BOOKS, Etc. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Belloc’s Book of 
Bayeux Tapestry, 1913, 10s. 6d.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od. ; Debrett’s Peerage 1915 
as new, 32s., for 5s.; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ London,’ 10 vols. 
412 12s. od.; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols. 
£25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social 
England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half morocco 
£6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 30s.; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De Luxe 
30s. ; Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama’ 
7s. 6d.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s,: 
Story of the Nations, 655 vols., fine set, £10 10s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of 
books you will exchange for others. Books WantTED: Gorer & 
Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue 
of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 each offered. Epwarp Baxer’s 
Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
and OTHEK OCCASIONS by Charles Seymour, tos. 6d, 
net (postage 7d.). From Simpkin Marshall & Co., Ltd., 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4, and Booksellers. For syllabus of 
Private Lessons in Speaking Without Manuscript, address Mr. 
Chas. Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London, 


ROOM HALL, PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
SHREWSBURY. Select : Charming home: Near town and 
station.—Apply SECRETARY. 


TRAVEL. 


MALL PRIVATE CONDUCTED PARTIES now completing 

for BERNESE OBERLAND, CHAMONIX, FINHAUT, 

TERRITET, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES and MILAN 
in July and August. Each party limited to 10 or 12 members. 
Early booking essential. Full details from TRAVEL, North Syde, 
West Coker, Yeovil. 


- ART EXHIBITION. 


ONDON GROUP. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 
May 9 to June 4. (All day Sats.). Adm. 1/3. 

MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heal & Son, Ltd., 195, Tottenham Ct. Rd. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


6 HARTERHOUSE” GREY FLANNEL TROUSERING, 
usually sold 42s. pair, offered 33s. 6d.; two pair 65s. 
Patterns. Self-measure forms. 


BARFOOT & STRANGE, LTD., School Tailors, Godalming. 


ENNIS BORDERING NETTING-—Oiled and dressed, can 

be left out in all weathers; good colour and specially pre- 

pared, with line attached to net top and bottom ; easy to erect 
and take down; 25 yards by 2 yards, 16s. 6d.; 25 yards by 3 
yards, 18s. 6d. ; 25 yards by 4 yards, 25s. 6d. Tennis Regulation 
Playing Nets, steam tarred, 20s. ; carriage paid.—H. J. GASSON 
& SONS, Net Works, Rye. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LID. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you 
live. Why not secure that 
income for your old age 
and for your wife after 
your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL GONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Battle Studies. By Colonel Ardant du Picq. Macmillan : 
. net. 
i codneee. A Sketch from Memory. By Percy Lubbock. 
Grant Richards. 14s. net. 
Thus to Revisit. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Chapman & Hall: 
16s. net. 
VERSE. 
An Anthology of Modern Verse. By A. M. Methuen : 6s. net. 
Leaves and Other Poems. By Ralph Cleworth. Simpkin : 2s. net. 
Purple Boggarts and Other Verses. By Jocelyn C. Lea. Simp- 
in : 2s. net. 
By Victor Chard. Simpkin: 2s. net. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
The Passing of the New Freedom. By James M. Beck. Hodder 
& Stoughton : 7s. 6d. net. 
The Social and Industrial History of Scotland. By James 
Mackinnon. Longmans: 16s. net. 
Wake Up, Princes. By Khasherao Jadhava. The Author, 
Baroda : 6s. 
FictTION. 
A Green Grass Widow. By Jane H. Findlater. Murray: 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Fortune’s Wheel. By Morice Gerard. Odhams: 8s. net. 

Helen Marsden. By M. Morgan Gibbon. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. 
net. 

His Chinese Idol. By Carroll Lunt. Lane: 6s. net. 

Kimono. By John Paris. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

My Three Husbands. Methuen: 7s. net. 

Pagan Fire. By Norval Richardson. Nash: 8s. 6d. net. 

Parnassus on Wheels. By Christopher Morley. Heinemann: 5s. 
net. 

Scouting on the Border. By E. T. Tomlinson. Appleton : 7s. net. 

Six Seconds of Darkness. By Octavius R. Cohen. Nash: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Azure Lake. By Cecil Adair. Stanley Paul: 8s. 6d. net. 

The Orchard of Dreams. By “‘ Pan.’? Odhams: 8s. net. 

The Poison League. By Harris Burland. Bale: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Vagrant Duke. By George Gibbs. Appleton : 8s. 6d. net. 

Ursula Vanet. By Arthur Mills. Bale: 6s. net. 

Washington Square. By Henry James. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History of Aeronautics. By E. C. Vivian and W. Lockwood 
Marsh. Collins: 30s. net. 

Bergson and Future Philosophy. By George Rostrevor. Macmil- 
lan: 7s. 6d. net. 

Book of Life and Death. By F. W. Grantham. Lane: 5s. net. 

In Denikin’s Russia. By C. E. Bechhofer. Collins : 10s. 6d. net. 

Remarkable Rogues. By Charles Kingston. Lane: 12s. 6d. net. 

The Tower of London. By Walter G. Bell. Lane: 6s. net. 


MUSIC, 
WIGMORE HALL. 


IDMARSH. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY Ii8th, at 8.15. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1., Mayfair 4156. 


4EQOLIAN HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 19th, at 8.15. 
SAAC LOSOWSKY 
SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL. 
At the Piano MAX PIRANI. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1., Mayfair 4156. 


EGERTON 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, MAY 20th, at 8. 
EATRICE BELLINI. 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 

Programme includes SONATA in F sharp minor, Brahms. 
CARNEVAL, SCHUMANN. MODERN FRENCH Group and 
Works by CHOPIN. 

Chappell Piano. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1., Mayfair 4156. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees, Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


( 
OISEIWITSCH 
NEXT APPEARANCE 
SATURDAY, MAY 21, at 3. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. 
At Hall and Agents. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1., Mayfair 4156. 


MEETINGS. 


HE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL.—A GREAT SUM- 
MER SCHOOL of those interested in the subject of ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the World Outlook ”’ is to be held at THE 
HAYES, Swanwick, Derbyshire, from June 29th to July 7th. 
Lectures by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning, 
Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Lewis Donaldson, Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gore, Baron von Hugel, Sir 
Sydney Olivier, Sir George Paish, the Rev. Dr. Selbie, Miss 
Constance Smith, Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. Frederick Whelen, the 
ev. E. S. Woods. Board-residence in beautiful country house, 
with opportunities for tennis and other recreation. Terms :— 
lls. 9d. per day; whole time £4 12s.—Write for programme to 
MISS LUCY GARDNER, 92, St. George’s Sq., London, S.W.1. 


Chappell Piano. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 


CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs,, 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 
Also in the famous Baron 


Cartridges which fill a pipe 
instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up- 


right in bow! for perfect 


MIXTURE 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA LONDON, E.C. 


4 
q 
NEWYORK 
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BRYANT AND MAY 


PRESIDING on the 11th inst. at the meeting of Bryant and May, 
Ltd., Mr. Wm. Alexr. Smith said that it was satisfactory that 
notwithstanding many adverse circumstances the profits had been 
well maintained, and that they were able to recommend the same 
return to the shareholders and workers as had been made in the 
previous year. With regard to the accounts, it would be seen 
that they had again written off the sum of £25,000 from pre- 
mises, plant, machinery, etc., account. Although during the 
last five years they had expended under that head £294,676, the 
amount standing in the books was only £156,523 more than on 
3lst March, 1916, and £152,252 more than at 31st March, 1904, 
since which date they had expended on their new offices and 
works at Bow, the new addition at Liverpool, and their entirely 
new establishment at Glasgow no less than £563,242. 

Mr. W. G. Paton, the managing director, in seconding the 
adoption of the report, said that among the proposals in the re- 
port was one to pay an extra 3 per cent. under the Brymay Co- 
partnership, bringing the ordinary dividend up to 11 per cent., 
free of tax. That 3 per cent. absorbed £24,000, and a like 
amount went to the workers. That was not the least satisfactory 
feature of the balance sheet. The trading throughout the year 
had been satisfactory notwithstanding all the difficulties. 

The Non-Contributory Life Insurance had brought help and 
comfort in several cases during the year, and in all 17 families 
had benefited during that period by that wise and generous pro- 
vision. Full advantage had been taken of the football and cricket 
grounds, also the peer | green and tennis courts, and in the 
present year the Annual Sports Meeting would be resumed, the 
last having been held in June, 1914. All those provisions, he 
ventured to think, were largely responsible for the report and 
balance sheet now before them. They all made for that greater 
productive efficiency which was absolutely necessary to-day. 

Their latest scheme, which had just been launched, was a 
supplementary voluntary unemployment benefit, designed to re- 
lieve the dread of unemployment through depression of trade. A 
fund was raised by setting aside 1 per cent. of the wages bill 
each year until it reached 5 per cent., at which it was main- 
tained. Payments to those out of work through depression in 
their own industry would provide 50 per cent. of the normal 
wage for an unmarried man and 75 per cent. for a married man 
with three children, the Government grant and the payment by 
the Trade Union forming part of the total allowance. It was an 
essential part of the scheme that workers must pay a sufficient 
contribution to their Trade Union to enable them to draw 6s. 
from the Union before they were eligible for the supplementary 
benefit. That scheme had been introduced in the whole match 
industry through the Joint (Whitley) Industrial Council, and, he 
believed, was the first in the country for a complete industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
formal business was duly transacted. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


will hold the following Sales by Auction 
at THEIR LARGE GALLERIES, 
34 and 35, NEW BOND STREET, 
W. 1., each sale commencing at ONE 
o’clock precisely 


MAY 18th-20th. 


Printed Books selected from the library of 
the late EDWARD BOND, Eszq., 43, Thurloe 
Square, S.W. 


MAY 25th-JUNE Srd. 


The Valuable and Extensive Library 
of the late Sir JOHN ARTHUR BROOKE, 
Bt., Fenay Hall, Huddersfield, including a 
Set of the First Four Folio Editions of 
Shakespeare's Plays. 


Illustrated catalogues, with 13 plates, 10'6. 


May be viewed. Plain catalogues may be had. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock and Share Markets have held up well 

in the face of general conditions that are about 

as unpropitious as could readily be imagined. The 
absence of liquidation continues to be a source of sur. 
prised comment, but the fact is that financially weak 
holders have long since been frozen out of Practically 
all markets, leaving securities in the hands of those who 
are determined to see things through. Of course 
there are many shares that are practically unmarket. 
able, though still enjoying a nominal quotation, ang 
their number is steadily increasing. But apart from 
this restriction, the statement holds good that there js 
little disposition among investors to realize. The only 
speculative group to receive much attention is that of 
Oil Shares; and here the volume of operations remains 
on a considerable scale, although much of the business 
is of a professional character. 


The prolonged industrial dispute having delayed the 
advent of really cheap money, the Conversion loan js 
not proving a great success. As already pointed out, 
the chief attraction in converting National War Bonds 
into the 34% stock is the prospect that this stock will 
appreciate under easier money conditions. As it is, the 
tendency to ‘‘ play for safety ”’ is still pronounced, and 
consequently many holders of the bonds prefer to keep 
them for redemption and ensure the safety of their 
capital. The feature of the gilt-edged group of late 
has been the increased demand for short-dated securi- 
ties, which is an infallible sign of political uneasiness, 
Thus the 34% War Loan, repayable in 1928, has be- 
come popular, and the new India 7 per cents., City of 
Auckland 64% Guaranteed Debentures and Melbourne 
Harbour Trust 64% ten-year Debentures command sub- 
stantial premiums. Buying of the 4% tax-compounded 
War Loan suggests a lack of confidence in the reduc- 
tion of income-tax next year, which in the circumstances 
is hardly surprising. 


Judging from the American buying of Mexican bonds, 
there is a pretty confident feeling on that side that 
President Harding will recognise the new Government 
of Mexico. If such is the intention, it may be pre- 
sumed that progress has been made with the arrange- 
ments for resuming interest payments on the debt. 
This is very small in relation to the country’s resources, 
though the actual amount of cash in the Treasury would 
probably not admit of the arrears being met, and a 
Funding scheme seems to be indicated. It is import- 
ant to note that President Obregon’s Government has 
recognised the debt only to 1910—that is to say, the 
External Fines of 1899 and the 4% gold loans of 1904 
and 1910 apart from the City of Mexico 5% loan of 
1889 and the 44% Irrigation bonds, both of which are 
Government guaranteed. The position of the 6% 
Treasury bonds of 1913 is doubtful, and _ intending 
buyers should certainly give preference to the External 
Fines. 


A casual glance at the Board of Trade returns for 
April will bring home to anyone the paralysing effect 
of the coal dispute on the commerce and industry of 
the country. Both imports and exports have suffered 
heavily in comparison with those of April last year, 
while the figures for the present month are likely to re- 
flect in even more striking fashion the disastrous in- 
fluence of the coal stoppage. Our imports of approxi- 
mately £90,000,000 for April are more than 
£77,000,000 down on the same month of 1920, while 
exports to the aggregate of £59,860,000, show a fe- 
duction of £46,380,000. The reduction on the im 
ports’ side of £4,454,000 in respect of food, drink and 
tobacco is mainly of importance for the loss involved in 
revenue, but the fall of £55,000,000, chiefly in raw 
materials and manufactured goods, hits directly at 
home industries. Raw cotton and cotton waste alone 
account for nearly one-half of this total. Even when 
allowance is made for the fall in values, the figures 
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are sufficiently grave; and when comparison is made 
with the preceding month of March, it is seen that ex- 
ports are down by £7,000,000, and imports by one- 
half that total. Here is disclosed more definitely the 
effect of the miners’ stoppage of work. 

As regards exports, the principal falling off is natur- 
ally in manufactured goods, which account for a de- 
cline of over £36,670,000. The major portion of this 
falling off is sustained by the cotton trade, the reduc- 
tion in the value of exported cotton yarns and manu- 
factures being £21,276,000. The drop in raw ma- 
terials of well over £9,000,000 to less than £ 3,000,000 
reflects the abrupt stoppage of coal exports. A year 
ago we exported approximately 2,000,000 tons of coal 
valued at £7,838,000. Last month’s shipments fell 
to only 606,500 tons, valued at a mere £1,300,000. 
For the present month the corresponding figures are 
likely to be negligible. Even when the stoppage comes 
to an end, it will take some considerable time to re- 
store the colleries to full working order. 


— 


Holders of Mexican Railway securities can have de- 
rived little comfort from the Chairman’s statement on 
the condition of their property as the result of his re- 
cent visit to Mexico. The outstanding fact is that the 
indemnity from the Government which was to have 
amounted to 200,000 dols. U.S. currency per month, 
beginning in January last, has not been received. No 
reason is given for this default, and we cannot help 
thinking that instead of issuing frequent assurances of 
its good intentions, the Government would create a 
better impression by carrying out its obligations 
promptly. The condition of the property seems fairly 
satisfactory, the fact that no damage of importance 
has been done to the bridges ‘eing a strong point, 
while as regards locomotives the system is fairly well 
equipped. But there is a serious shortage of rolling- 
stock, and what is more important, the cost of labour 
has doubled. While the National Railways have been 
granted permission to increase their freight rates by 
25%, the Mexican Railway has had no increase in the 
last five years. Mr. Vincent Yorke may be congratu- 
lated on having placed the facts fairly before the pro- 
prietors, but we fear they have been found unpalatable. 


One thing in favour of the Mexican Railway, especi- 
ally in view of the high price of coal and the occasional 
lapses in the continuity of supply, is the abundance of 
local liquid fuel. Mexico’s huge oil deposits are the 
country’s greatest asset, and they provide the railways 
not only with fuel at a low cost, but with much revenue- 
producing freight. This subject, by the way, reminds 
us that fully half a dozen of the leading railway com- 
panies in this country are now having locomotives con- 
verted to consume oil fuel in place of coal. Appar- 
ently the process is comparatively simple and speedy; 
for it is claimed by one authority that the conversion 
can be effected in a few days. It is asserted by those 
who should know that one ton of oil will do the work of 
two tons of coal. In these days of uncertain prices it 
is hardly possible to make any trustworthy comparison 
of the respective costs, but it is manifest that, as far as 
handling and transport are concerned, there must be 
_—_ saving in labour and bulk storage in favour of 
oil fuel. 


At the beginning of the week the Mexican Eagle 
Company announced the bringing in of a new well in a 
hitherto unexploited field with a production estimated 
at from 30,000 to 40,000 barrels daily. This statement 
was, however, quickly followed by a further cable to 
the effect that, after testing, the well was found to 
be giving 20 per cent. of water. Those on the spot 
take this as an indication that the well is too far to the 
east, and preparations are being made to begin drilling 
further west. It seems probable that the well has been 
sunk on the edge of what is technically known as the 
dome. In the Mexican fields water is usually found 
between the different oil domes, and also beneath them, 
which accounts for the fact that the wells frequently 
go to water when the oil has been drawn off. 
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In this connection it is worth while to recall 
the fact that, in an official statement issued by 
Mexican Eagle in March last, surprise was ex- 
pressed at the importance attached by the public 
to the appearance of salt water in certain parts 
of the Mexican oilfields. The well-known fields 
of Potrero del Llano, Chinampa, Juan Casiano, and 
Tepetate, after having produced large quantities of oil, 
went to salt water in successive periods, and it was 
never anticipated that the further fields would do other- 
wise in course of time. This is, in fact, quite in 
accordance with the normal history of the Mexican 
oilfields, salt water invariably underlying the oil 
deposits. Particularly interesting is the recent bring- 
ing in of well No. 10 with an estimated capacity of 
10,000 barrels daily on the old Potrero del Llano field. 
This well is understood to have been sunk only 100 ft. 
from the famous No. 4, which went to salt water after 
producing over 100,000,000 barrels during eight years. 
A proof is thereby given that where wells have been 
shut down over oil pools which have run to water, a 
process of settling down occurs leaving the oil once 
more on the top. 


Interesting reference was made by Mr. A. K. 
Barnes at the annual meeting of Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Globe Insurance to the position of this 
and similar companies in relation to the recent out- 
break of incendiary fires in Liverpool and elsewhere 
causing serious damage to property. It will probably be 
conceded, said the chairman of the company, that it 
was never intended, either by the insurer or the in- 
sured that such risks should be within the protection 
of an ordinary fire policy which expressly excludes loss 
occasioned by riot, civil commotion, or military or 
usurped power. The leading Fire offices, after con- 
sulting high legal authority, came to the conclusion 
that they were not liable; but they decided notwith- 
standing to deal with the claims of their insured in the 
most generous spirit. As regards future losses, how- 
ever, insurance will be available at a moderate cost. 


The attitude taken up by insurance companies with 
regard to their proposed participation in an international 
credit scheme is rightly enough one of extreme caution. 
The aim of the Ter Meulen scheme, for example, is to 
provide impoverished nations with collateral security 
so as to finance their importations, the security in 
question taking the form of gold bonds guaranteed by 
the purchaser’s own Government and covered by 
specific assets approved by an international commis- 
sion. A contributory scheme provides for the partici- 
pation of insurance companies and other financial in- 
stitutions with a view to furnishing an additional 
guarantee to British exporters accepting the gold 
bonds against possible loss. The one scheme is devised 
to supplement the other, the continental merchant 
being provided with a form of security, necessarily of 
somewhat uncertain value, which he could offer to the 
British exporter. The latter, fortified by the guarantee 
of a British inStitution, would, it is contended, be thus 
encouraged to accept trading risks that he would not 
otherwise contemplate. The view of the directors of 
the Liverpool and Globe appears to be that the risks 
are as much political as commercial, and that the pos- 
sibility of being landed with a number of foreign bonds 
of impoverished Governments of doubtful negotiability 
renders the business too hazardous. 


The refusal of the Colonial Office to countenance 
legislation in Malaya to help the rubber plantation in- 
dustry finally disposes of the prospect of outside assist- 
ance. Whether the industry will now set about 
organising itself to secure a fair price for its produce 
from consumers in other countries remains to be seen. 
The odds seem against it. Theoretically, producers 
are in an unassailable position. Their commodity, the 
production of which is under their sole control, is an 
absolutely essential raw material. Probably 75 per 
cent. of it is consumed in the United States, and yet it 
remains available to all and sundry at a price that is 
very considerably less than the cost of production. 
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LONDON AND SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Tue Firty-EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the London 
and Scottish Assurance Corporation, Limited, was held on May 
10th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Sir Vesey Holt, K.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: The conditions prevailing during the year 
1920 have been difficult for the business of insurance generally, 
and perhaps even more so for a company such as our own 
engaged as we have been in pursuing on careful lines the policy 
of developing our organisation at home and abroad. Neverthe- 
less, you will observe from the list of branches and agencies that 
considerable progress has been made in that direction, and that 
we now have a well-spread organisation. 

In the life department the number of policies issued is, by a 
strange coincidence, exactly the same as last year, and the sums 
assured thereunder at 41,408,930 are only slightly less than those 
of 1919, which you may remember was the record year for the 
company. The new premium income received was £56,604. 
These figures show great activity and reflect credit upon the 
officials, who are responsible for their production. The total 
amount paid under policies becoming claims by death during the 
year amounted, after deducting reassurances, to £197,726, which 
figure was well within the expectancy. This was quite the most 
favourable mortality experience of any year since 1914, and we 
hope may prove to be an indication that we have got back to the 
more normal mortality experience. The life and annuity funds 
were increased during the year by £106,483. The year just 
closed was the third of the current quinquennium, and the results 
as a whole would appear to be quite satisfactory. 

The net premium income was £276,619, being an increase of 
£185,985, as compared with the previous year. It is gratifying 
to know that practically the whole of this increased income is 
represented by what is generally known as direct business, and 
has entirely replaced the loss of the income from reinsurance busi- 
ness, which we decided to relinquish, thus carrying out the 
policy indicated by the deputy chairman in his speech last year. 

Our fire reserves now stand at £110,647. In setting out the 
figures of this account we have thought it desirable to show 
separately the claims arising in 1920 against the 1919 and 1920 
accounts. Referring first to the 1919 account, it will be seen 
that against a balance of £293,423 brought into the account 
claims were paid during 1920 amounting to £188,784, leaving a 
balance of 4,104,639 to meet further claims which may come in 
after the second year of account. The balance is over 30 per 
cent. of the original premium income. With regard to the 1920 
account the net premium income was 41,334,169, and the claims 
paid during the year £361,778, being at the rate of 27.1 per cent. 
of the premium income. i 

The expenses charged to the account amounted to £59,270, 
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being at the rate of 4.4 per cent. of the premium income. After 
deducting these claims and expenses there remains a balance of 
£913,121, being 68.5 per cent. of the 1920 premium income. 
This sum, together with the balance of the 1919 account, consti- 
tutes the marine fund, amounting to 41,017,759, which is carried 
forward in the account. The interest on the fund, amounting to 
£25,087, has been carried to profit and loss account. 

The accident, employers’ liability, and general insurance account 
has shown on the whole quite good results. The sections in the 
account which have been the ieast satisfactory are the motor-car, 
burglary, and plate glass, and it was found necessary, therefore, 
during the year to increase the rates of premium for these classes 
of risk. The premium income from all sections of the accident 
department amounted to £229.246, being an increase of £83,749 
as compared with the previous year. The claims paid and out- 
standing amount to £98,340, being at the rate of 42.9 per cent. 
of the premiums. The balance of the account amounts to 
£45,741, of which £33,500 has been added to the reserve for 
unexpired risks and £12,241 transferred to profit and loss 
account. With regard to the profit and loss account, the dividend 
is well covered by the interest from proprietors’ funds credited to 
the account, which I am sure you will agree is a satisfactory 
feature. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to :— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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